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COLLEGIATE AND THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION AT 
THE WEST. 











The ninth anniversary of the Society for the 
promotion of this object, was held in the city of 
Boston on the 27th and 28th of October. The 
city at the time was in mourning fot Daniel 
Webster, and the universal fe: ling in reference 
to his death was naturally such as perfectly for 
the time being to absorb public attention and in- 
terest. Thin audiences at the public services of 
the Society were a consequence ; but the meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors, which continued 
through two days, taken in all its bearings, is 
thought to have been the most important and 
encouraging yet held. 

On Wednesday evening (Oct. 27th), the an- 
nual discourse before the Society was delivered 
in the Central church by the Rev. Edwin Hall, 
D.D., of Norwalk, Conn., from Eph. 4: 11, 12. 
Dr. Hall regarded the text as teaching, that the 
Lord from time to time employed men in various 
capacities in the work of up-building and per- 
petuating hisChurch. Hence neither the quali- 
fications nor the labors of God's people were the 
same in every age. They were therefore bound 
to regard the indications of Divine Providence 
respecting any especial work to which the Lord 
called them in successive ages. No one could 
doubt that the special work in our generation 
was to plant the institutions of the Gospel in all 
the length and breadth of our vast country, to 
save it for Christ now while it was in its forming 
state. 

In order ‘therefore to form a just conception 
of the work to be done and of its immense impor- 
tance, Dr. Hall proposed, First, to survey the field; 
then consider in what way it is to be cultivated, and 
then the nature and relative importance of the 
work undertaken by the Society in reference to 
the end in view. In respect to the field, he re- 
marked that it was some three hundred and 
sixty years only since this vast region was made 
known to the civilized world, and he inquired, 
“Why, then?—why not earlier’—why not 
later?” These questions answered by various 
suppositions, he proceeded to describe the extent 
of the field and its capabilities. He gave the 
impressions made upon his own mind while de- 
scending the Ohio from Pittsburgh to its mouth, 
and then ascending the Father of Waters to the 
Falls of St. Anthony, and then over the prairies 
and great lakes ; and as he successively brought 
into the field of vision mighty rivers, forests, 
mountains, bluffs, mounds, islands, ravines, and 
far-stretching prairies in all their wildness and 
grandeur, an oppressive sense of vastness came 
over the mind. The immense capabilities of that 
land to sustain population, were evident from 
the fact, that notwithstanding all the millions of 
people already poured in there and clustered in 
settlements, villages, and cities, yet everywhere 
the impression made upon the traveler was, that 
the land was vacant. ; 

{n considering the work to be done, Mr. H. re- 
marked that there was ample room for the most 
active exertions of Christians of every name; 
that no means of doing good which has been 
tested by experience should be neglected, yet 
that all other instrumentalities were to be re- 
garded in no other light than auziliaries tothose 
which God has ordained, viz, ‘the ministry 
and the church,” and that his full conviction 
was, that the work of Home Missions in the 
West is the great cause of all causes for the 
evangelization of this land. 

But from what quarter are the missionaries 
to be furnished for that vast field for the next 
hundred or even twenty years? Dr. H. main- 
tained, that all for which our fathers toiled in 
New England would have been lost, had they 
not, with admirable forecast, founded institutions 
of learning. 

Just so missionaries at the West were endeav- 
oring to do the same thing, and they felt that 
the calvation of their churches, and the cause of 
truth and righteousness, depended upon their 
success in these efforts. It seemed necessary 
therefore to the completion and carrying out of 
the work of Home Missions, to help our brethren 
in the West in sustaining for a season institu- 
tions which are not only to add immensely to 
the results of Home Missions, but which are in- 
dispensable to secure the fruits of these labors 
and render them permanent. By the helping 
hand of the Society several institutions had been 
saved, and thus a work had already been done 


entire year. Eight colleges had been aided during 
the year, viz, Marietta, Wabash, Illinois, Knox, 
Belfast, lowa, Wittenberg, and the college of the 
German Evangelical Conference of Missouri. All 
these had been gradually advancing, and no doubt 
was entertained that with continued aid judiciously 
applied, they might one by one be brought to a po- 
sition where they might maintain a usetul and per- 
manent existence. 

Revivals of religion had occurred in five of these 
eight colleges, resulting in the hopeful conversion 
of some forty young men. Brief notices were also 
given of revivals in eleven other institutions in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, not connected with the 
Society, of which two hundred or more students 
were the subjects. The number of institutions 
blessed with revivals since the last Concert of Pray- 


vals, 


they asked, he answered. 


with missionaries. 

It was stated that a benevolent individual, deep- 
ly impressed with a sense of the importance of this 
subject, had placed at the disposal of the Society 
$150, to be offered as a premium for an essay that 


the attention of the churches. 

The Report concluded with an allusion to the rapid 
growth of the West, as indicating the nature of the 
field which was opening to the operations of the So- 
ciety,‘and cited the railroad system as one of the 
causes which was operating to produce this wondrous 
expansion. It was but yesterday that, for the first 
time, the thunder of a railroad train was heard be- 
yond the Alleghanies, and yet the railroads al- 
ready completed in the valley states north of the 
south line of Kentucky, or in such a state of for- 
wardness as to render their completion inevitable, 
would absorb two hundred and fifty millions of dol- 
‘ars. No one could estimate the feture of that one 
system traced onto the Pacific. Vast regions would 
be thrown open to settlement with a rapidity that 
would bring within the compass of a single gene- 
ration demands that a series of ordinary centuries 
would fail to produce. The work then before the 
Society was as obvious as the arguments for its 
vigorous prosecution were conclusive and cogent. 
The Report of the Directors was adopted, and 
ordered to be published under the direction of 
the Consulting Committee. The following reso- 
lution was then offered by Prof. C. FE. Stowe, 
viz. :— 

Resolved, That this Society, by aiding in the estab- 
lishment on our great western Home Missionary field of 
the higher institutions of learning, under Christian in- 
fluence, with the leading design of furnishing an edu- 
cated and evangelical ministry, is directly and efficient- 
ly co-operating with other agencies in securing the ovan- 
gelization of our country, and that it deserves a position 
in the systems of benevolence adopted by the churches 
which it represents, corresponding with the relative 
greatness of the work which it 1s designed and adapted 
to accomplish. 

In sustaining this resolution, Prof. S. remarked 
that the Society arose out of a peculiar exigen- 
cy. The higher institutions of learning at the 
West had been commenced, but not sufficiently 
endowed. Calls on the Kast were frequently 
made to sustain them. It became actually ne- 
cessary to systematize this branch of benevo- 
lence. This exigency originated in this Society. 
The Christian Church must take the lead in 
all educational movements. The Apostle John 
founded the first theological school at Ephesus. 
When the age of miracles ceased, it became ne- 
cessary to institute rvhuvls to train youth fur 
the service of the Church. The understandings 
of men must be enlightened, that through the 
understanding the heart may be reached. Ju- 
lian the Apostate destroyed Christian schools. 
This prevented the efficiency of the Church, and 
actually did her more injury than the fire and 
fagots of persecution. 

All our missionaries have established literary 
institutions wherever they have planted church- 
es. No Protestant mission pretends to live with- 
out them. The Methodists were at first a so- 
ciety to promote revivals in the Established 
Church, but they have found that they cannot 
live without institutions of learning. 

In conclusion, Prof. S. urged a spirit of prayer 
and of wisdom, of Jabor and research, of truth- 
fulness and perseverance. What we do must be 
done quickly, and in reference to eternity. 


Wittenberg College, Ohio, on— 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE GERMANS IN AMERICA. 
He remarked that one of the definitions of the 
word significant is the power of impressing the 
mind. The proper contemplation of the Ger- 
mans in America will have this effect. The very 
names by which they were designated, and their 
earlier and later history, stamp them with im- 
portance. The emigration of such a people for 
more than a century to America, small in its be- 
ginnings, but increasing until it numbered a 
hundred thousand annually, cannot but impress 


Providence, directed by history, look into the fu- 
ture of our land. 

THEIR SIGNIFICANCE NUMERICALLY. 
By Germans we mean all who speak the Ger- 


with their descendants. Their emigration began 
more than a century ago, and was caused by the 
devastation of war, taxation, and religious intol- 
erance in Europe, and by the blessings of peace, 
the security afforded by law, civil and religious 


labor, in America. 

Some estimate the number of Germans in the 
United States at between five and six millions, 
and others at between one and two. 
to Locher, they numbered more than two mil- 
lions in 1800; and from 1800 to 1815, there 
came annually 8,000; from 1815 to 1830, 10,000 ; 


1852, 100,000. 


there are in the Western States about 2,000,000, 
or one-half of the whole white population. 


THEIR SIGNIFICANCE RELIGIOUSLY. 





of incalculable value to our country and the 
world ; and in that day when the seat of power 
and influence in a nation of two hundred or 
three hundred millions will be in the West, it 
would be knownthat next to the work of rear- 
ing and sustaining churches in that field, was 
the work of planting and sustaining the colleges 
and seminaries which gave to these churches 
their perpetuity, and which trained the men in 
the other profession whose influence fashioned 
and controlled society when it was in its forming 
state. 

The anniversary exercises of the Society were 
held on Thursday evening in the Central church. 
In the absence of the President, the Rev. C. A. 
Goodrich, D.D., one of the Vice-Presidents, pre- 
sided, and opened the meeting with prayer. An 
abstract of the Annual Report was read by the 
Secretary, the Rey. Theron Baldwin: 

The Report commenced with a notice of the re- 

cent death of Marcus Wilbur, Esq., who for nearly 
seven years had acted as Treasurer, and paid a just 


tribute to his memory. Some of the difficulties 


with which the gs, ? 
tend, were the ociety had been obliged 


ose popular elements which 
and reach 


t] 
y of our institutions of nation, 


and especial] 
They brought the remotest ages within the mere ee 


birth to the Reformation, and have supported 


on the Continent 114,361,147 Roman Catholics, 
25,954,450 Lutherans, and 13,446,770 Reformed. 
Nearly all the Protestants are found in countries 
of Germanic origin, and most of the Catholics in 
those of Romanic origin. Most of the 9,000,000 
of the Gallic stock in Great Britain are Catholic, 
while the most of the 16,000,000 of the Ger. 
manic are Protestants, proving that the Ger- 
manic nations are the hope of Protestantism. In 
the United States there was, in 1776, 1 Catholic 
to 100 Protestants; and while the former double 


German Protestants. 





life. 


belong to any Lutheran or Reformed Synod, nor 
would they be tolerated by any denomination. 
There are many in the churches who are under 
the influence of dead orthodoxy and formalism, 
while we rejoice to declare that there are like- 
wise multitudes who have sincerely embraced 
the Savior, and are hungering for the bread of 
In the American Lutheran Church under 
the influence of American institutions the im- 
provement in intelligence, piety, and liberality, 
has been great. 

The Lutherans constitute about one-third of 


er for Colleges, was believed never to have been 
exceeded in the most favored year of college revi- 
While the churches were assembled on the 
Annual Concert, God heard, and, almost before 
It bad been well said, 
that the results of this Concert from year to year, 
had furnished the most striking illustration of the 
power of prayer to be found in the modern records 
of the Church, and that we here saw one of the 
leading methods by which the destitute churches 
are to be supplied with pastors, and the heathen 


should most successfully unfuld it and press it upon 


Prof. Stowe was followed by Prof. Conrad, of 


the minds of those who can scale the summit of 
the mount of vision, and with the telescope of 


man language in the United States, together 


liberty, the fertility of the soil and the value of 


According 


from 1830 to 1845, 40,000; and from 1845 to 
Adding their natural increase, 
their aggregate is 4,000,000, or nearly one- 
fourth of our whole white population. Of these 


They are a religious people. Their ideas of 
the Deity in their heathen state were far in ad- 
vance of those of the Greeks and Romans. They 
early embraced Christianity and became one of 
the most moral nations on earth. They gave 


and extended it wherever they went. There are 


nearly or quite to the German Catholics. 
THEIR SIGNIFICANCE POLITICALLY. 


they roamed freedom made her home. 
middle ages they had constituted elective mon- 
archies, and resisted the influence of hereditary 
ones for ages. When Liberty died in the em- 
brace of the Romans, the Germana blew the 
trumpet of her resurrection. 

In every branch which grew out of the German- 
ic trunk of nations, the fruits of liberty have been 
found. They at once espoused the cause of in- 
dependence in this adopted country, and distin- 
guished themselves in the struggle of the Revo- 
lution. They took a full partgin the last war 
with England, also in that with Mexico. They 
are to a man the friend of popular rights, and 
throw the weight of their influence wherever 
they think their rights will be best secured. 
Their influence in leveling our forests, building 
our towns, augmenting our pecuniary resources, 
increasing the sources of our happiness, adorn- 
ing our country with beauty, and elevating us as 
a nation in intelligence and morality, will be- 
come greater and greater. 

In conelusion, contemplate the bearing of this 
immigration on the destiny of our country ; con- 
sider the fact that they number already nearly 
one-fourth of our population, that their nat- 
ural increase is counted by hundreds of thou- 
sands, that the sources whence they came are 
undiminished, that the causes which have pro- 
duced it still exist, and that there is therefore 
every reason to believe that this immigration will 
not only continue but constantly increase. 
Consider how the immigration’ of the Catho- 
lics has increased during the last fifty years; 
recollect that they number nearly three to one 
in Europe, and have 120 millions to draw from. 
If this immigration has increased and gained on 
the Protestants, now when the most of the immi- 
grants come from the German states and Great 
Britain, what will it be when it shall be largely 
increased from the Romanic states of southern 
Europe, which are almost entirely Catholic, and 
from which the immigration is at present com- 
paratively small? Has the history of Catholicism 
and of Jesuit institutions taught us nothing ? 
Has Providence furnished us no lessons of warn- 
ing? 

Consider the spiritual condition of the Pro- 
testant Germans—the number who are under the 
influence of Rationalism, Indifferentism, Formal- 
iam, dend Orthodoxy, and Radicaliem! Tho 
fact that Rationalism—preachers, editors and 
booksellers, are spreading their poison among 
them in every possible way, and that the num- 
bers of evangelical ministers is entirely inade- 
quate to supply their wants. Is there no dan- 
ger to be feared from neglecting them? Will 
they exert no deleterious influence on our coun- 
try in spreading social, political, and moral cor- 
ruption? Consider what they need to save 
them from being a curse and becoming a bless- 
ing. We do not wish them to perpetuate their 
national peculiarities, but to modify theirs by 
ours. We do not wish them to constitute a 
young Germany here, but to become component 
parts of young America. In order to become 
such they must receive the impress of American 
institutions. In no way can this be so effectually 
accomplished as by planting institutions of learn- 
ing and piety among them, giving the right 
direction to the leading minds and making 
the right impression on their hearts, furnishing 
them with an educated and pious ministry, 


literature, and promoting among them an edu- 


lower forms. 

But how is this to be accomplished? Not by 
depending upon the Church in Germany ; for 
what they were doing for their destitute coun- 
trymen here is entirely inadequate, and they 
need their pious ministers even more perhaps 
than we do. Not by looking to English denom- 
inations. As English they cannot reach them 
at all, nor can they accomplish the work by pro- 
selyting a few German preachers, and organizing 
churches bearing their name, because wind and 
tide are against them. 


them. But it is to be done by instruments 
raised up by God among themselves. This is 
God's plan in every great work of reformation. 
By truth, faith, language, experience and associ- 
ations, God has prepared us to labor with success 
among them. They are proud of their country, 
and stimulated by their history they glory in 
their literature and idolize their language; 
they venerate Luther, and are evidently at- 
tached to their church, and hence can be more 


hold of faith than by any others. 


with the general difficulties in establishing such 
institutions in the West, and besides these with 
special ones existing among us, ‘such as the 
want of adequate aid in funds and good men 
from Germany, as well as the great destitu- 
tion of the immigrants. This want of expe- 
rience in yoluntary benevolence, their want of a 
realizing sense of the importance of such institu- 
tions to their welfare, and their indifference to 


all the Germans in the United States, more than 
one-half of all the Protestant Germans, ,equal 


From their earliest history, they have been 
characterized by the love of liberty. Wherever 
In the 


spreading among them an elevated and pious 


cation sanctified by religion in its higher and 


ning, with a beautiful allusion to the great 
statesman for whom the city was then in mourn- 
ing. He described the influence which his train- 
ing at Dartmouth College had upon the mind of 
Daniel Webster, and the great services rendered 
by him in turn, not only to his Alma Mater but 
to colleges throughout the country ; by his mas- 
terly argument in reference to the chartered 
rights of institutions of learning. The case of 
Webster was a vivid illustration of the greatness 
of the work accomplished by such institutions 
in training the leading minds of the nations. 
One of the leading topics which came befure 
the Board of Directors, was that of founding 
Permanent Scholarships in connection with col- 
leges. It was finally referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, consisting of Rev. Drs. Goodrich, Peters 
and Eddy, Hon. S. H. Walley, and William 
Ropes, Esq., with instructions to report at the 
next annual meeting of the Board. 
All the institutions aided during the last year, 
were continued upon the list, and applications 
for aid were received from three new institutions. 
It was deemed inexpedient to entertain the ques- 
tion of granting aid to one of these; of the 
other two, one was Heidelberg College, located at 
Tiffin, Ohio, and connected with the German Re- 
formed Church, and the representative of some 
four hundred churches of that denomination. 
This application was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, with instructions to report at the next 
annual meeting of the Board. The other appli- 
cation was from the trustees of Tualatin Acade- 
my, Oregon, presented by Rev. G. H. Atkinson, 
asking aid in establishing a collegiate depart- 
ment in the same. After due examination of 
the same, the Board were satisfied of the impor- 
tance of the object, and expressed their confidence 
in the conductors of the enterprise, ard clothed 
the Consulting Committee with authority to 
grant a limited amount of aid the ensuing year, 
in case it should be found indispensable to the 
institution. 
-Rev. J. H. Towne, of Lowell, Mass., was ap- 
pointed to preach the next annual discourse, and 
Rev. A. D. Eddy, D.D., his alternate. The 
Board adjourned to meet at the Union church, 
in Worcester, Mass., on the last Tuesday in Oc- 
tober, 1853. 

ae ee ene ee ‘ 
Hatrre.p, Mass., Oct. 30, 1852. 
To the Editors of The Independent. 
GENTLEMEN :—A few days since I received 
from Dr. J. W. Smith, a missionary of the Sand- 
wich Islands, an interesting letter, from which | 
send you an extract, that you may, if you think 
proper, publish itin The Independent. It cannot 
but be regarded as one of the most cheering to- 
kens of the approaching millennium, that a peo- 
ple so recently emerged from barbarism should 
take so active a part, and make so much self- 
denial, to send the blessings of Christianity to 
the unenlightened inhabitants of other islands in 
the Pacific. In the last (Nov.) number of the 
Missionary Herald, it is stated that prior to May 
Ist, about five thousand dollars had been paid 
into the treasury of the Hawaiian Missionary 
Society ; and when it became necessary, two or 
three months since, to purchase a schooner, to 
convey the newly appointed missionaries to Mi- 
cronesia, a single congregation, that of Rev. Mr. 
Clark, Honolulu, contributed about nine hun- 
dred dollars for this object. The letter of Dr. 
Smith is dated, Koloa, Island of Kauai, Aug. 9, 
1852. 
“T am happy to beable to write that there has 
been unusual attention to religion among our 
eople this summer. Meetings full, and many 
inquiring the way to Zion. A few Sabbaths ago, 
we received into the church twenty-two persons 
on confession of their faith. It wasa Sabbath 
of great interest. You have doubtless heard of 
the ‘Micronesian Mission.’ It is considered an 
off-shoot from the Hawaiian mission. They fit- 
ted out at Honolulu. The company consisted of 
Rev. Messrs. Snow, Sturges and Gulick, and 
their wives. Two Hawaiian teachers and their 
wives also go with them. Rev. Mr. Clark and a 
Hawaiian preacher named Kekéla go along with 
them, to see them settled, and then return to re- 
port to the Hawaiian churches. A schooner 
called the ‘Caroline’ was purchased and fitted 
out for the voyage. 
“A few days before they sailed from Oahv, we 
received letters announcing to us that the Caroline 
would touch.at Koloa, on a given day, on her way 
to Micronesia, and that a few supplies would be 
needed for the voyage, such as potatoes, fowls, 
&c., &c. These, it was expected, would be fur- 
nished gratuitously by the church-members. 


our people, and all eyes were on the 


two after the time appointed, but 
gave the company a hearty aloha on 
val. 


This intelligence oe a sensation amongst 


the ‘ white flag, for that is the missionary signal. | questions of the universe,— God, Man, Immortal- 
“ Dr. Gulick is the son of one of our mission- | 
aries, and Koloa is the place where he spent his 
childhood. Many of the natives remembered 


him. The Caroline did not arrive till a day or 


A dozen horses ready saddled were on the 


lookout for 


the people 
their arri- 


An ephemeral result is all that can be expect- 
ed from such movements, come from what quar- 
ter they may, and nothing absorbing, forereach- 
ing and permanent can thus be done among 


beach, waiting to convey them up to our house. 
Supplies, such as they needed for the voyage, 
were brought in abundantly. Every church- 


“Since I began my letter, three days ago, our 
hearts have been made ead, very sad, by the in- 
telligence of the loss of a small schooner, on the 
north-east side of this island, 25 miles from this 
place. Twelve or fifteen persons were lost, and 
among the number was Edward Beecher John- 
son, son of our friend, Rev. E. Johneon, of 
Waioli—a promising lad of twelve or thirteen 
years. He was en his way to join the Punahou 
school. The schooner was small, heavily laden, 
and full of passengers. Last Saturday at three 
o'clock in the morning, a equall struck her, and 
she capsized, and soon went down. The acci- 
dent occurred some six or eight miles from the 
shore. Several persons went down in the vessel. 
There were about forty persons in all on board. 
They had a small boat, which was immediately 
filled with water, Most of the passengers who 
did not go down with the vessel, set off immedi- 
ately to swim ashore. A negro and a native got 
Edward into the boat, although it was full of 
water, and one on each side, with one arm over 
the side of the boat, and one hand free to swim 
with, they steered for the shore. A native man 
and woman, old and blind, held on to the stern 
of the boat; they continued in this way three 
hours. Day dawned — several persons had 
reached the shore, and a canoe was seen coming 
to meet them—but they were cold and nearly 
exhausted. The blind persons attempted to get 
into the boat, and turned it bottom upwards. 
Edward was, however, placed on top of the keel 
of the boat. The native had previously left and 
gone for a canoe—the negro was exhausted and 
nearly blind. He had inflamed eyes, aggravated 
by the salt water, and letting go of the boat for 
a@ moment, swam beside it. A sea broke over 
them, and when the negro was able to look 
around, the blind persons and poor Edward were 
nowhere to be seen. The canoe soon arrived, 
and took up the negro, but the dear boy had 
made a watery grave. 

“We are intimate with Mr. Johnson's family, 
and he left our house only two days before this 
disaster occurred. We feel almost as if we had 
lost one of our own children. The accident was 
owing, undoubtedly, to the carelessness of those 
who managed the vessel. Some were asleep, and 
the sails were not taken in as they should have 
been, when the squall came on. But the Lord 
sent the squall, and however men were concern- 
ed, the Christian will see his hand init. We 
feel that it is a voice to us all who are parents— 
saying in plainest language—look well to your 
children, be “instant in season” for we know 
not how soon the Lord may call them hence.” 


a 


“THE THREE GRAVES.” 


INSCRIBED TO THE REV. JOSHUA LEAVITT OF NEW 
YORK, BY HIS FRIEND, JOSEPH WARNE. 
VENTNOR, ISLE OF WIGHT, SEPT., 1852, 


TIE SECOND GRAVE. 


Turning from the grave of the neo-Catholio, 
with its expressive symbols, and, amidst a mul- 
titude of thoughts, still recurring to the strange 
cycles which are accomplished in the brief pe- 
riod of a few centuries :—/ere, in dark ages, the 
priests of Rome, priest and people alike ignorant 
of written Revelation, created a Deity and pre- 
sented the wafer-god for adoration, the priest 
himself a subordinate Deity, and “in the place 
of God” ;— here, in the same parish and in the 
same church, /iere, three centuries after the Re- 
formation, in a “ Reformed” church, and when 
the unbound Worp had become as a Sun in the 
moral universe, nothing being hid from the 
hrieht. pnra athareal heams, even here and now 
men were looking again to the land of shadows; 
again the minister and teacher would become 
the sacrificing priest, again “be in the place of 
God” ; and teach with awful authority the dec- 
trines of “ the Church.” 

Turning from the grave of the Anglo-Catho- 
lic, the current of thought thus moving was 
changed in its flow; into it was poured another 
flood. A grave stone, plain and simple as it 
could be wrought, and only a few short steps 
from the tomb on which we had meditated and 
moralized, presented this inscription : 

JOHN STERLING 
DIED AT VENTNOR, 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1844, 
acep 38. 

The fact had not been remembered, but was 
thus startlingly recalled! Here Joun Sreriinc 
had died, and here, without a word,—-without 
the “ Reverend” prefixed to his name, all that 
remained of him is buried. Here moulders the 
body in which through brief years “holes were 
worn,” by eager, incessant mental and spiritual 
activities : here rests one whose secret and most 
cherished wish was to work,-—‘ to work ” ;—here 
in silence one who had argument and eloquence, 
which would have commanded the applause of 
listening senates ; one whose ceaseless demand 
was for Jicht,—for light on the great moral 


| ity; and whose mind flashed forth sheet lightnings, 


by which he would fain break down the great 
obstructing mountains, and penetrate into and 
light up the dark caverns of Fate and Necessity. 

How the thoughts, unformed, half-formed, 
wander through immensity at the grave of Joun 
Strriinc! What epitaph shall we write on 
that blank head-stone? Shall we write ‘“ Rev- 





member seemed to think he must bring some- 
thing. Pigs, fowls, potatoes, onions, melons, | 
bananas, two or three milch goats,—indeed, | 
everything they wanted was forthcoming. Two} 


ever, was not wanted. 
would 
for several reasons t 
in the Hawaiian language 


“Our meeting-house 


son, of Waioli, Rev. Mr. Clark, and 


| 
persons offered to give each a cow, which, how- | 


(100 feet by 40) was! 
filled to overflowing. The Lord’s Supper was 
administered in the afternoon by Rev. Mr. Jolm- 


Rey. James 


easily reached by their brethren of the house- 
In order to 
avail ourselves of these advantages, we need an 
adequate number of properly qualified ministers, 
and without a sufficient number of institutions 
we cannot obtain them. But here we are met 


Kekéla, the Hawaiian preacher before men- 
tioned. It was the first time our people had 
seen a Hawaiian participate in the administra- 
tion of this ordinance. It was a season of deep 
interest, and one which will be long remembered 
by the people of Koloa. * * * * * * * 
“The missionaries were in spirits, and 


seemed to be well fitted out; but we shall feel 


sail first for “ Pitt’s” island, then to “ 
and “Strong's” islands. 


some solicitude till we hear from them. They 


Running before the 
north-east trade-wind, they will probably reach 
Pitt's island in two weeks; the distance is 4000 
or 5000 miles. The Caroline will be expec 
back to the islands in four or five months from 


the time she sailed. There was much discussion 
here among the foreigners as to the expediency 
of taking fire-arms. Most of them contended that 


Ascension” 


ted 


their own spiritual interests. 
it is impossible for us without aid to supply all 
their spiritual wants. 

The field occupied by Wittenberg College ex- 
tends from the mountains to Illinois, and from 
the lakes to Tennessee, containing one-and-a- 
half millions of Germans and their descendants, 
of whom 500,000 are Lutherans. 
of much of this territory, and has done great 
good upon it. Your aid has greatly encouraged 


For these reasons 


It is the hope 


the vessel ought to be well-armed. A gentle- 
man now on this island, who has a commission 
in the U. S. Navy, and who has had experience 
among the natives of the Pacific Ocean, consid- 
ered it ‘ fool-hardy’ that they should go unarmed. 
The missionaries all took the other side of the 
question. I was interested to find that the Ha- 
waiians almost universally took the negative of 
the question, that is, the side of no arms. Says 
one to me, ‘he that taketh the sword shall perish 
by the sword.’ Says another, Captain Cook was 
armed when he visited Hawaii, but his arms did 


their number, the latter increase only one-third. 
A large majority of the Catholics are Germans. 
They are not satisfied with Romanism arising 
from the arrogant pretensions of the Irish and 
French priests, the want of the proper apprecia- 
tion of the German language, and tie refueal to 
give them a due proportion of bishops and priests. 
Many of them are free thinkers, and now visit a 
church, while multitudes are accessible to the 


The spiritual condition of the European Ger- 
man Protestants is likewise lamentable, arising 
ice | from the ravages of war, the union of Church 
and State, the influence of Rationalism, the 
want of the roper sanctity of the Sabbath, the 
erroneous practice of admissions to church mem- 


us, and saved us from despondency in many an 
hour of extremity ; you have saved and strength- 
ened other institutions ; and through these west- 
ern colleges, aided by this Society, God is speak- 
ing the mighty word through which the cha- 
otic elements of the society of the West will 


will cause the waters of depravity and sin, over- 





assume order and regularity ; through them he | § 


flowing that vast territory, to swell back to their 
appropriate channels, and the dry land of virtue 
and intelligence to appear. Through them he 
says, “Let there be light,” and they become 
suns imparting light to academies as to rooms, 
and controlling the common schools as stars, 
thus transforming that great valley into a moral 
and intellectual Eden of loveliness, where Reli- 
gion, leading Truth by the right hand and Lib- 


not save him. The Caroline went 


Many are the prayers that ascend 
this e on her behalf. 





Hope, and when they crossed from 
tude to west, neglected to alter 
calendar, consequently their 


the question. Some said, as their 
would be chiefly with the Hawaiian 
with whale-ships, 





course. The Lord, we trust, will be her defense. 


Sabbath was alwa: 
one day in advance of our Hawaiian Sabbath 
Our Micronesian brethren were not agreed on 


the most of which 


unarmed, of 
daily from 


erend,” and say,—beloved of Hare, the accom- 
plished echolar and pious archdeacon, to whom 
Sterling was some time curate at Hurstmon- 
ceaux, where with eager and philanthropic 
spirit he strove to raise the village laborer above 


“Tt had been expected that the company| the soil on which he wrought? Shall we say, 
spend but one night with us; but it was —Blessed is the dead, for the root of the matter 


Saturday, the next +! was our communion, and | yas in him: he would not have a universe with- 
e company concluded to 
spend the Sabbath with us. Dr. Gulick preached | 


out a personal Deity; and to his child he wrote 
of God and of Jesus; and while sitting in soli- 
tude, looking into the eyes of slowly but certain- 
ly approaching Death, laying his hand on “the 
Old Book” ? 

Or shall we write; Here, without a certain 
hope, rests the beloved friend, and victim, of 
Tuomas Car yLr, the apostle of Negation, him- 
self without Hope, or Expectation, and who, 
muttering strange incantations to a deaf Uni- 
verse, and to dumb Silences, bends before “ the 
gods,"—nameless and formless “ gods,” mist- 
shadows, over which broods dark, incomprehen- 
sible Necessity * 

Can we not, from two biographies,* say Who, 
what manner of man, was this? Scarcely. One 
biographer writes as a Christian man of one 
dearly loved, and whose spiritual struggles 
constituted the chief interest of his life. Of 
this biography it is scornfully said, that it pre- 
sents a pale sickly shadow in torn surplice, wel- 
tering bewildered amid heaps of what Carlyle 
calls ‘Hebrew Old Clothes, wrestling with im- 
potent impetuosity to free itself from the baleful 
imbroglio, as if that had been its one function in 
life. Who, it was asked, in this miserable figure 
would recognize the brilliant, beautiful and cheer- 
ful John Sterling, with his everflowing wealth of 
ideas, fancies, imaginations; with his frank af- 
fections, inexhaustible hopes, audacities, activi- 
ties, and general radiant vivacity of heart and 
intelligence, which made the preeence of him an 
illumination and inspiration wherever he went? 

All this has been said, and may in part be 
true; but if the ‘torn surplice’ was not always 
worn as the outer covering of the radiant and 
flashing spirit, yet that ‘torn surplice, and all 
that it implied, was never without a place in 


at | the chambers of Sterling's memory. 

How, then, shall we inscribe this tomb? what 
must be the epitaph? He was not a skeptic ; he 
was a believer; so writes the man who believes 


in the “ Universe,” and “immensities,” ‘“ Eter- 


_| nities” and what not; but who knows not God, 








his executors, and the former wrote a biography ; 
to which iyle has since added angther, as not sptisfied 
with the portraiture by Hare 


* Sterling left Archdeacon Hare and Thomas Carlyle 


it’) “so far as he went, he was a teacher, by 
act and word, of hope, clearness, activity, vera- 
city, and human courage and nobleness: the 
preacher of a good Gospel to all men, not of a 
bad to any man.” 

Nay,—these ambiguities, this paltering with 
sacred words, will not befit the time and place : 
here, at the grave, we feel that the “Hope” to 
sustain the soul must be a good and certain 
Hope. Hope in man and for man, and courage 
in action for him, and all noble activities let 
there be ; and let these be honored; but these 
cannot suffice; glad tidings,—a really “ good 
Gospel” must bring into the human spirit the 
assurance of certainties beyond the Present, even 
the substance of things hoped for. 

Let the dead speak ; for though dead he has 
spoken words the echoes of which have not 
passed away—words for “Remembrance and 
Farewell” uttered with the failing voice of the 
dying,—words traced by the pale, shadowy hand 
through which the vital current was ceasing to 
flow, and on which rested the dew of death! 
What are these words of the departing * 

“On higher matters there is nothing to say. I 
tread the common road into the great darkness, 
without any thought of fear, and with very much 
of hope. Certainty indeed ] have none.” 

Hope, and yet no certainty: this is the epi- 
taph written by the dying for himself. 

Surely, there was that within him which pass- 
ed show: the surface of the life-stream might 
glitter with rich fancies and imaginations, it 


the deep under-current, with steady constant 
flow, moved toward the great issue into a sea of 
light and hope, and not into chaotic void. We 
must “hope” for this noble spirit, and believe 
that he who so earnestly questioned—he who so 
fully recognized the depth of sin, yearned in 
spirit toward a Savior. The light of Faith ina 
Redeemer, though burning dimly and ready to 
expire, was not extinguished. It lived like a 
sepulchral lamp surrounded by an atmosphere of 
death, threatening instant extinction of its feeble 
ray. 

“ Other faundation can no man lay than that is 


of the mists and exhalations which the feeble 
and perverse intellect will throw up, and so dim 
the objects of dearest hope and faith—let it not 
be accounted spurious charity if the heart utters 


80 as by fire. 
We may no longer stay at this,—at these two 
graves; and yet we linger. There is no exter- 
nal world to us here; even the visible things and 
sounds around are symbols and voices, shadow- 
ing and speaking of the infinite and spiritual, 
telling of Life and Death, and prompting the 
desire for more Life, for nobler, fuller, Life. 
> x x # * 


to the dead. Close by the low inclosure of the 
church yard which we leave, flows the small 
rapid breok ; it draws our reluctant footsteps by 
ite melody, and we trace ita downward ennrce 
Undermined by the little stream a young elm 
has fallen across it, and remains unremoved : at 
regular intervals from the fallen and horizontal 
stem rise three young trees in beauty of nicely 
balanced form and fullness of foliage ; and now by 
this fallen tree and its yet living product rises a 
venerable form clearly visible to the mental eye ; 
and tears solemn and tender, the breathings of 
the patriarch and poet of Idumea, with the in- 
moat ear; and we receive the whisper thereof :— 
“ There is, indeed, hope for the plant, 
When it is cut down, that it will sprout again, 
And that its tender branches will not fail ; 
Though its root have grown old in the earth, 
And its trunk become dead over the soil, 
Through the fragrancy of water it may revive, 
And put forth young shoots as when planted. 
But man dieth and mouldereth :— 
But the mortal expireth—and where is he? 
As the billows pass away with the tides, 
And the floods are exhausted and dried up, 
So man lieth down, and riseth not : 
Till the heavens be dissolved they will not awake : 
No—they will not rouse up from their sleep,— 
Oh! that thou would-t hide mr in the grave, 
Wouldst conceal me—till thy wrath be past; ~ 
That thou wouldst appoint me a fixed time and re- 
member me!” * 
In this Presence the brook for a time has been 
silent, or its voice not heard. Now again it 
speaks, as seated on its edge we watch and lis- 
ten. Surely there are answering voices to its 
Hymn to the Dead: yes, it is so, From the 
shore below rises at measured intervals the full 
choral harmony. This is the voice of many 
waters, sometimes filling up the melancholy 
murmurs of the brook with deep and awful tones 
of sorrow; sometimes adding to its pleasant 
song of triumph the full chorus of praise and 
victory over conquered Death—celebrating the 
entrance of conquerors into Life and fullness of 
Joy. * * * ~ * 
How short the course of this rapidly flowing 
brook—this little life-stream! A few steps, and 
it is seen passing from the green earth over cliffs 
into the sea :—no, not into the sea,—earth, the 
shore receives and hides it. Leaving the light 
awhile, through the sands of the sea-shore, hid- 
den from view, the little life-stream passes into 
the great deep. It is no longer of Farth and 
Time, but of the eternal Ocean and its immen- 
sity. 
And so we leave the Two Graves, not passing 
again through the miniature Petra, but on green 
turf under the open sky, and with the sea be- 
neath, and stretching beyond the vision. Surely 
the Earth, the Air, the Ocean are in sympathy 
with our musings! Tho air is still, almost as 
with the stillness of death ; there is neither mo- 
tion nor /Zolian music in the leafy tree tops: a 
filmy transparent yail rests upon the sea: the 
far off ships with spread sail are motionless ; 
and, 
“ Like birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed wave ;” 


are they, indeed, spirit-ships, freighted and bound 
for “the land of the leal,” and without motion 
fading outofsight?  * * * 

We cannot leave these Two Graves behind us ; 
they follow with questionings that will be heard, 
even if they may not be answered. Two graves, 
so near, so far removed. Graves of men, of 
young men, of men of this Age. Children of 
one “mother”; members and ministers of the 
same “church,” and alike trained in the great 
universities of that church. Thus born, thus 
trained, thus placed upon the same settled and 
“Uniform” stand-point—How, Whence this 
strange divergence, till the children of uniformity 
are “wide as the poles asunder”? “ Tenden- 
cies of the Age.” Yes, truly, tendencies of the 
age. ‘“ Diverseanswerings to deep questionings.” 
Yes, truly, but Why, and How? Why Misbe- 
lief, and Unbelief, as the results of intellectual 
activity in this English church? Why the rush 
into darkness, and moral chaos, in order to ob- 
tain intellectual freedom? Why the rush into 
the other darkness of credulity and superstition, 
the plunge into “ a system of faith,”"—a system 
compounded of paganism and a corrupt ecclesi- 
asticism * 

Is it not because Human authority has been 





might linger here and there in light eddies, but | trigues of the priest party, observed with some bit- 


has not yet washed the stain of blood, is to be 


emulate their continental brethren; they stimulate 
the continental despots to a Catholic League against | make them fly in every direction like madmen.” 


substituted for the Divine? Is it not because 
men have been asked to believe more than the 
faith of the Gospel ; and because Church Princi- 


giving tendencies to the age, and gathering 
great armies and marching them through dark 
and devious defiles to the end as to these two 
graves. Who shall be reckoned with for these 
things? Who is it that thus tempts to infidel- 
ity by authoritatively presenting @ spurious 
Christianity for acceptance? Who is it that 
bribes to acquiescence by all that most tries 
human virtue ? 

And so attended with a multitude of thoughts 
we return from the long home of the dead at 
Bonchurch, to the near temporary home. A 
premature eventide has deepened into gloom: 
the still air sighs, and the sensitive frame is con- 
scious of impending change. 

And now there is the sound of the rain: it is 
as if the windows of heaven were suddenly 
opened ; from over the edge of “ Steephill” and 
the rocky heights, the clouds pour their torrents 
as if to submerge the little city of the Sun be- 
low: the red lightning blazes, the crash and 
roll of the loud thunder follows; again, and yet 
again, peal on peal, and flash on flash succeed. 
It is as the voice of the archangel and the trump 
of God; and in the dread and solemn pauses, 
quickened and aroused imagination hears the 
dread summons, Arise ye dead and come to judg- 
ment ! 


IRELAND.—A CATHOLIC CONFEDERACY. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


A Belgium liberal paper, remarking upon the in- 


terness that the priests had no country. They were 
willing to intrigue against Belgium, both at Paris 
and at Rome. To them, as to the blaspheming 
sycophants and accomplices who surround Louis 
Napoleon, the French ruler, as “the elect of 
od,” and his hand, from which holy water 


invoked against the land in which they live, and 
that for the interests of “the church,” and the 
greater glory of God. A portion of the Irish priests 


Protestant states, including England, with an ani- 
mosity which is wonderful. The organs of the 


Catholic League, and reproduce the violent di- 
atribes of the Irish priests. The Assemdlcc, the or- 
gan of the Orleanists, even while the members of 
the Orleans family are finding a shelter in England, 


government for permitting the Italian and French 
refugees a breathing-place in this country, and makes 
this a crime against Europe. ‘“ England,” says this 
Orleanist organ, ‘‘isthe greatest focus of revolu- 
tion. It is there Mazzini and his friends freely 
elaborate their projects, and under the protection 
of the English law, set repression at defiance. If 
we would seriously attack revolution, we must ask 
England, rather than Belgium, if there be a policy, 
if there be a legislation, which authorizes an open 


right to declare to England that she ought not to 

give an asylum to revolutionists whose only olject 

is the destruction of social order.” ‘ 

This. let it be observed. is not from the Paws, the 

Patrie, nor from the mouthpiece of the priests, but 

from the organ of a family which has received, and 

still receives more than the hospitality which 

England has ever extended to refugees of every po- 

litical name. 

The Univers gives the tone to the Catholic press 

of Europe; and this paper continually proclaims 

England to be the enemy of Europe, on account of 

its religion and politics. Protestantism is infi- 

delity ; representative government—parliamentary 

government, is socialism, and socialism is the em- 

bodiment of all evils, to be combated tothe death. 

Judging from the effusions of these writers, the 

modified aristocratical government of England is 
nothing less than an instrument for the propagation 
of republicanism and socialism. Here is a speci- 
men from the Univers : 

“England is the true enemy of Christendom; a 
revolution-machine, whose safety-valves open to 
dart disorder over the rest of the world! Of all 

the manufactures of England, the pest of revolu- 

tionary ideas is the most cultivated. If socialism 

could disappear, the British government would pre- 

serve the leaven, and wait with impatience for the 

moment to cause it anew to ferment everywhere. 

A socialist zone commences at the Atlantic, ad- 

vanees through Belgium, Switzerland and Pied- 
mont, to the extremity of the island of Sardinia, 

cutting Europe in two ; it is the vast workshop, full 

of English high engineers, where the gunpowder is 
prepared to blow up the social edifice built by 
Christianity.” 

In a Portuguese paper—of all others !—the same 
accusation is brought against England, and her fate 
is foretold: an abyss yawns beneath, and no effort 
can avert the pre-doomed destruction, England, 
which secured the nationality of Portugal and 
Spain, has wronged every civilized nation upon the 
face of the earth. Thus: 

“The English government acted upon the belief 
that, in order to aggrandize England, it was neces- 
sary to import revolution into all other countries. 
To all it sent, asa hostile message, revolutionary 
notions; upon all it inculcated the parliamentary 
system as the best species of government; and 
there cannot be the slightest doubt but that, 
during half a century of continental revolutions, 
England has risen to an unrivaled pitch of great- 

ness. In the midst of the agitations of the various 
European nations, she has been able to take the 
first place amongst them. 

“ A great part of Europe received from England 
her revolutionary ideas—they were like to the fatal 
gift of Nessus—and each one of its most robust 
states struggled vainly, like another Hercules, to 
remove the envenomed tunic. They could nottear 
away a shred that did not bear with it a portion of 
the reeking flesh: the pitchy poison clung to every 
limb, infused itself into every vein, wnd rotted every 
fiber.” 

France was doomed to pay a heavy penalty for 
her revolution ; ‘for the justice of God sooner or 
‘later overtakes all.” 

«England sent to us a theory, and left it to us to 
make the application. It gave us a name, and 
France, having followed its precepts, discovered a 
thing—it is known now as Soctatism.” 

An Irish Catholic journal translates this accept- 
able prophecy of the speedy downfall of England, 
and the destruction of the hated “ parliamentary 
system.” A recent letter from an Irish resident in 
France, to the only English Catholic paper, and 
which aims at a reputation for moderation, exhib- 
its, in the most undisguised form, the fanatical, 
anti-Protestant, and anti-British spirit. The writer 
speaks of “future strength from the aid we may 
calculate upon from the French clergy and the 
President, in support of our old religion!” Before 
conquering Britain, France is to beat England in 
manufactures, partly because the French workmen 
will live at the Irish level !— 

“ The wives of the operatives all over this king- 
dom [France] would make out a dinner from the 
offal that would be thrown into the streets or the 
dust-holes connected with English or Scotch dwell- 
ings; so that labor in factories, being perfected on 
more moderate terms, now enables the manufac- 


their own country.” 

In two letters, this writer refers with delight to 
the expulsion of the Protestant missionaries from 
Austria, and mentions a fact relating to them, 


obtain shelter for them in Prussia, but in vain : 


“ The result of the elections in Ireland, the influ- 
ence of America, France, Austria, and even Russia, 


must sicken the bigots of England to the heart. 


they returned to England last week.” 


turers to under-sell the English in the towns of 


which I have not elsewhere seen, namely, that 
the Chevalier Bunsen had interposed, in order to 


in favor of Catholicism in Rome and everywhere, 


Bunsen, the Prussian Calvinist, tried to induce the 
king of Prussia to afford an asylum to Palmerston’s 
missionaries in his dominions, after their expulsion 
from Austria, which that monarch refused, and 


“ The Catholics of France, Spain, Italy, Germany, 
America and Ireland, disregard the Times, Globe, 
Herald, and the Calvinistic press of England and 
Scotland, and their spleen and falsehoods. The 
Pope has power in his good cause, and support in 
Russia and Prussia defensively, whenever England 
forgets her pecuniary embarrassments, and assails 
the Catholic religion ; therefore be up and at them in 
your next publication. Palmerston and his mission- 
aries are below zero, and in Switzerland too.” 
Finally, while France has a government without 
law and without morality, and now, when the lasi 
glimmer of the freedom of the press has been ex- 
tinguished, when new victims are being sent to 
Cayenne, and new rigors are inflicted upon all who 
will not bow down to the grim “ Emperor,” this 
letter-writer vaunts the humanity and clemency of 
the French ruler, and affirms that, “if Smith 
O’Brien had acted toward him as he did toward 
England and the British government, he would 
have been pardoned long ago!” 

A Galway paper supplies what is, perhaps, the 
most extravagant of these outbursts against Protest- 
ant England. It isan example, among many, of the 
kind of “tyranny” which England inflicts upon the 
Irish press. The editor proclaims the discovery of 
a diabolical invention, by which the steam-engines 
on the new Irish railways can be made to work 
enormous catapults, to hurl vast rocks against 
horse, foot and artillery, to their overwhelming dis- 
comfiture! a fine prospect for shareholders, and 
for those who would help Ireland by British capi- 
tal and treasury grants! This is the style in which 
the patriot writes: 

“ We assert—we proclaim, that the Irish people 
are perfectly armed, Industry has supplied us with 
weapons which we are capable of wielding, more 
terrible than any that ever were employed in insur- 
rection, Let the world know it, and for their own 
sakes, our tyrants above all, * * A man can 
throw stones. Now a steam-engine will likewise 
throw stoncs—because a steam-engine will do any- 
thing which a man can do, The steam-engine will 
wield a sling of vast sweep—nay, fifty slings, whose 
cords are cables, and whose missiles are rocks; it 
will sweep into the air masses of granite, which, 
whirling on high, large as a cabin, and soaring into 
the sky, will descend, with a terrible rush, upon 
squadrons of horse and regiments of infantry, and 
which, coming down in their midst, will make mash 
of men and horses, or, breaking their ranks, will 


Happily, there isa growing feeling among the 
Irish, that to these “ tyrants” alone can they look 


Jaid, which is Jesus Christ.” The work of these priests and of the despots speak one language | for protection and effectual help. Whatever fran- 
two builders, wood, hay, stubble, shall be burn- against England; they agree that religion and hu- | tic bishops and priests in the United States and on 
ed, and they shall suffer loss. But here at these | manity demand the humiliation of Great Britain. | the continent of Europe may say, the poor Irishman 
graves, with deep consciousness of infirmity, and | The Patric and the Pays, organs, talk openly of the | knows that the potato rot was not cafised by act of 


parliament, and that the consequent famine was 
not, as the Irish American Bishop O'Connor said 
when opposing Kossuth, the result of British policy. 
The great bulk of the English people know 


above these graves the sentiment, Saved, yet has within a few days reproached England and her | nothing of these gross attacks of Irish: and foreign 


priest organs upon the English name and character, 
or of the treasonable incitements to a continental 
Catholic and absolutist League against protestant 
England. But upon intelligent and leading liberal 
minds, a decp impression is being made. They see 
that Protestantism and Protestants are proscribed 
on both religious and political grounds: thet De. 
Cahill points to the possible expulsion of the last 
Protestant from Ireland, while French priests aim 
at the final purgation of France from the stain of 


. 


Here is music ; even a soft and ceaseless hymn | provocation to crime ; we should have but too much | heresy, and pronounce the doom of Switzerland. 


There will and must be increasing distrust of the 
Romish priesthood in liberal minds, and those who 
for years have made common cause with Roman 
Catholics, and have obtained for them entire politi 
cal equality, will be found to take a new position. 
If I mistake not, the oldest and most able and elo- 
quent advocate of freedom in Europe,—the now 
patriarchal Wavrer Savace Lannor,—has given 
expression to this feeling : I find the following ina 
recent number of the xamincr, and though bear- 
ing no signature, the voice is that of the old man 
eloquent. 
AN ENGLISHMAN’S PAIR BARGAIN 

Cahills! do what you will at home, 

Order'd, or order’d not, by Rome. 

Teach Innocence the deeds of Shame, 

Question her, what each act, each name ? 

Hear patiently, where, how, how often, 

Ere ghostly commination soften. 

Brawl, bidding civil discord cease ; 

Murder, to please the Prince of Peace. 

For Him who sees thro’ worlds set spies, 

And guard the throne of Truth with lies. 

Only, where Treason tempts you, pause, 

And leave us house and home and laws. L. 
The private correspondence of the official Ga- 
celle of Bavoy recently had the following rather 
curious notice :— 

* As to Sir I. Bulwer, the British ambassador at 
Florence, he is charged with a more important 
mission at Rome than that of the deliverance of 
Edward Murray from the prisons of Ancona. In 
spite of the malaria, he has gone to Rome to treat 
with the pontifical court. A concordat for Ireland 
is in question. Religious affairs are of the utmost 
importance for the English. They desire to putan 
end to the troubles of Catholic Ireland without se- 
verities, and without using military force. The di 
plomatic dexterity of Sir Henry Bulwer is relied 
upon to bring about this solution.” 

“ Severitics and military force,” are not even 
named amongst Englishmen; but if the Cahills, 
Machales, and Lucases were really desirous of pro- 
voking and justifying the application of force, it is 
difficult to conceive of any course more likely 
to rouse the hostility of British people and the 
British government than that which they are tak- 
ing. Meanwhile it will soon become patent to the 
world, oat least.4o the observant American mind 
that the gross imputations cast upon the Imperial 
government are without foundation; in fact, that 
they are in the most part made by a party which 
has really done nothing to promote the social 
ameliorations which England desires for Ireland, 
and which are now hopefully in progress, but 
that the concealed object is to weaken England 
as a Protestant state, and to effect the ascend- 
ency of the priests and the continued subjnga- 
tion of the Irish mind, and this, and not adverse 
British legislation, not an example of which is 
ever cited, or can be in, the declamation against 
British misrule, is really at the root of the suffer- 
ing and degradation of Ireland. The valuable se- 
ries of “ Letters” before referred to continue to 
present many interesting facts and to throw much 
light on the working of old and new-elements in 
that country. And Mr. Bright, one of Ireland’s 
best friends, at a public dinner at Belfast, has given 
utterance to plain practical truths which Irishmen 
would scarcely have heard from one of their own 
countrymen. Aaricota. 





THE ALBANY CONVENTION, 


The only remaining memorial of the late Con- 
vention from other papers, which we now think 
necessary to spread out in our columns is the 
following from our neighbor of “ The New York 
Evangelist and the New York Presbyterian.” 


From the Evangelist, October 14. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CONVENTION. 

We presume the proceedings of the Congrega- 
tional Convention at Albany—to which we sur- 
render so large a portion of our present issue— 
will attract the attention of our readers gene- 
rally. No other Convention of the kind has 
been held for more than a century; its novelty, 
if nothing more, makes it noticeable; while the 
altered state of things which it is indicative of, 
and the changes of future policy which it pre- 
dicts, are worthy of the most serious considera- 
tion. The Convention undoubtedly marks a new 
and important epoch in the ecclesiastical history 
of that denomination—as well-as of the Presby- 
terian family with whom they have been so long 
related. For better or for worse, a new line of 
policy, a new current of things has been com- 
menced, the future consequences of which we 
believe, will be quite as important as any one 
has yet ascribed to it. 

The Convention was, in the first place, very 
large and influential, and strikingly representa- 
tive. It contained many of the best known and 
ablest ministers of New England; and in the 
number and character of its members generally, 
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of the country. Massachusetts rightfully con- 
tributed the largest, and perhaps the ablest an 
niost substantial element of the body—as there 
in its cradle and home, Congregationalism ex- 
hibits its most massive form. cs mg | 
again rightfully, occupied both in numbers an 
ability, the second place—and go on, through all 
the states where Congregationalism has an ex- 
istence, very much in the numerical proportion, 
and in the charaetoristic spirit of these respective 
loealities. The East and the West—the sound 
and the suspicious—the staid and the ardent, 
were represented in due proportion. Taken to- 
‘eather, it was a dignified and imposing body, 
possessing the gravity, practical sense and good 
feeling, so eminently characteristic of the Puritan 
nature—as well also as something of the Puri- 
tanic unfamiliarity with forms, and clumsiness 
in the small matters of management and tact. 
The Convention, for instance, fell into perpetual 
confusion on small points of order, and was ap- 
parently able to make progress at all in the su 
stantive matters under consideration only by 
such a frequent use of the previous question as 
would have been alarming in most other bodies. 
But alls well that ends well; the decisions 
arrived at had the unanimous consent of the 
Convention, and were adopted with a deliberation 
which may be fairly understood to indicate the 
opinions and determination of the churches they 
represented. What was done was done, and 
will not be recalled. There was more than har- 
mony in the results—there was a cordiality and 
decisiveness that bespoke the existence of firm 
conviction and deliberate purpose. This was 
displayed at times in 2 manner that was highly 
impressive. s 
One of the first effects of the Convention, we 

think, will be to consolidate our Congregational 
brethren into a distinct and separate denomina- 
tion. This efleet may cr may not have been de- 
signed ; but whatever theorics may be enter- 
tained of the original independency of the local 
churches, it will be impossible to resist the ten- 
dencies—of which this Convention was the fruit 
towards unity and consolidation that exist. 
The thread of unity may be tenuous and invisi- 
ble, but it will be real and firm; and whether 
or not it assumes an organic shape and an out- 
ward form, it will have all the strength, and 
will soon put on all the visibility of the denomi- 
national nexus that binds any other Christian 
community into one body. The living spirit of 
unity was obviously present and active in the 
Convention. There was the ready fraternization 
of brethren on the ground, not of moral sympa- 
thy, but of denominational name and relation ; 
and the cordial indorsement of the West by the 
East—the resolve, uttered by the oldest and 
most considerate, as well as by the most ardent— 
to stand by their western brethren—these and 
other evidences of a denominational esprit du 
corps, were as striking as we ever beheld in any 
ecclesiastical body. And where the spirit is, the 
form will not long be absent. e believe, 
therefore, that our brethren are destined soon to 
become a well-defined and firmly-knit denomina- 
tion; that Congregationalism will assume the 
compactness and unity of an organic communion, 
taking its place among the seets as one of them, 


and arranging its plans, and doing its work, as 


a denomination standing by itself. Such a re- 
sult has, in the substance and vital = of it, 
already been attained, and cannot long be without 
its visible effects both upon themselves and upon 
others. We have noidea that Congregationalism 
will ever become sectarian, in the usual sense of 
that word—its piety, large views, and liberal 
antecedents will forbid this. But that it will be 
henceforth a distinct and separate ecclesiastical 
body, virtually, if not visibly, cemented into a 
compact organization, we see no longer any room 
to doubt. That this will have a great effect 
upon the ecclesiastical condition of the age, is 
undeniable ; whether for good or evil, will be de- 


termined by each thoughtful observer according 


to his views of things. 


Another memorable feature, we think, was 
the Convention's action upon the Plan of Union. 
—That venerable bond of union between Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians, has at last 
been repudiated. One of the last acts of the 


Presbyterian General Assembly was to acknowl- 
edge and re-aflirm it; and never, by any consti- 
tutional act, have the Presbyterians deserted the 
ancient compact. It has received its first blow, 
not from Presbyterians—they have never dis- 
owned it—much less contemned it. This is an 
important consideration, which may not be with- 
ont ite visible effect hereafter. We will not with- 
hold, in passing, the eapression of our sorrow that 
in such a body the Plan of Union should have been 
openly denounced and called an evil anda fraud. 
We certainly did not expect this from men capa- 
ble of reading the ecclesiastical history of the 


past half —- It must have been the stress 


of sectarian zeal, rather than a sober, loving ob- 


servation, that could induce any speaker to con- 


tomn a moacure that hoo ov lug, vumUUuded 
the respect of the good, and can claim such a 
history of good accomplished as this Union. 
We do not belicve that Mr. Hammond, or those 
sympathizing with him, spoke the sense of New 
England on that point. 
disown and abrogate, they cannot be made to 
despise and slander it. 

_ Reserving the action on slavery to another 
time, and not to dwell too long on the suggestive 
topic, we notice finally, that substantially the 
Plan of Church Extension adopted by the Pres- 
byterian Church has been adopted by our Con- 
gregational brethren. We commend them for 


this, and trust they will encounter but little of 


the reproach and opposition in putting it into 


operation, which have hitherto been so liberally 
bestowed upon the almost identical project of 
It furnishes a 
striking proof of the necessity for such a mea- 
sure, and as we view it, is an encouraging event 


their Presbyterian brethren. 


for the great West. This action of our Congre- 
gational brethren ought to put an end to the 
suspicions which the ‘Assamiby's Plan has en- 
countered ; for what is so good and wise in the 
one case, cannot be so bad in the other. We 
have no doubt that the proposed $50,000 for 
erecting churches will be raised, and will do in- 
calculable good. We only hope that an equal 
or larger sum may be furnished, to give efficiency 
and practical effect to the like project in the 
other denomination. The world has abundant 
need of the utmost energies of both. 

The effect which this new and important 
movement of our brethren will have upon the 
union between these two sister denominations, 
remains to be seen. We cannot see that it will 


tend to divide them, regarded as distinct and 
separate bodies. It will have but little effect 
upon the relations of the ministry and churches 
that now are in the field; its principal conse- 
quences relate to the future. That union and 


fellowship which in many parts of the country 
have made these two denominations practically 
one—the fellowship of unity—will probably 
cease. But the fellowship of correspondence 
may survive; and all the harmony and co-opera- 
tion that is practicable ,or wise gbetween two 
separate and distinctly marked denominations 
who have many points of resemblance and asso- 
eiation, may be preserved. The Plan of Union 
must of course come to an end, since it cannot 
be worked by one party alone, however well-dis- 
posed ; and tho fusion of the two denominations 
into one—the embracing of both in one compre- 
hensive and modified ecclesiastical organization, 
aa? bap cage ery Each must stand 
ts own footing and do i i 
work in its own way. en 





Rio Janzino.—Rey, J. C, Fletcher, the seamen’s 
chaplain at Rio, sends home to the Sailors’ Maca- 
zine highly interesting accounts of his labors. ‘He 
mects many touching scenes. For instance:-— 

“When preaching on the U. 8. ship Jamestown 
a lieutenant after the services were concluded 


thanked me with a tear in his eye for the word of 


truth which had been spoken, and I afterwards 
learned that that man bad been recently converted, 
and it was all under God traceable to a pious pray- 
ing wife at home. The three last times that I have 
preached aboard merchant vessels, each of: the 
captains were Bible-reading, Sabbath-keeping men, 


because they had pious wives, and it was out of 


regard to them that they were happy to do any- 
thing to promote the kingdom of Christ. Oh may 
pious wives and mothers never despair of their in- 


fluence when i i 
malles wwag T" t is so strong that it can be felt 6000 


A “resident merchant” at Rio writes to the com- 


mittee of the American Seamen's F 
additional laborers, Jig eaten. riend Society for 


“The great importance of this station is hard 

known at home ; the great field open here for the 
faithful missionary has never attracted towards it 
the attention it deserves. Since Rey, Mr Fletcher 
arrived here he has labored most faithfully and 
has exhausted much of his physica} strength in his 
daily rounds of visits to the sick sailors lying in 
hospitals, ang attending to his regular services on 
the Sabbath. Those interested in the cause should 
send more laborers into the field to his assistance,” 


Vatraraiso.—Rey. D. Trumbull, the seamen’s 
chaplain writes also to the Magazine in regard to 
a young man who lately visited him, and who had 
lately become a sincere Christian :— 


“He was brought to enter the service of God 
during his voyage from America, as a passenger to 
this port. He was alone, and the moving cause, 
humanly speaking, has been the excellent books 
with which affectionate and praying friends had 
Lape pen - — time of his departure. When 

Sea there is no sayi hat 
a ‘may produce. Saying what results good 
barque has lately come here, ha’ 
been on the coast for some months, which has nd 
ral pious men on board. They are from Cornwa! 


all neighbors. The captain is religious man, and 


d | had one of his men desert him. The steward came 


members, and will be distributed to some others 1 y ; 
without delay. It contains the record of pro- the public, gravely and circumstantially, that I 


families. 


{ they are willing to 

















though he has been at different ports he has not! minister hold, and sometimes teach that very 
dogma. 

8 a few days since. He seemed to be a > ‘ —— 
pay eae and pao Christian. He had been | So much for the first gen ‘eee - “ = e- 
a local preacher among the Methodists. 1 supplied | ther the dogma imputed to Dr. Parker by Dire. 
him with papers, pamphlets, and some of the ex-| Stowe is one the holding of which, in the pres- 
cellent volumes of the Tract Society. ent state of public opinion, destroys or materially 

“ Not many days since I had a visit from a pious}. the professional reputation of an Ameri- 
officer in the British Navy. He seems to have a | ™Pp@rs rt sd test ec 
heart for the sincere milk of the word. Ile is a| can divine. ° argument, no evidence has beet 
member of the Church of England. offered on Dr. Parker's side to show that such is 
“ Another of the Lord’s people who has bee? | ¢h estate of public opinion, either in Philadelphia 
here lately was a Norwegian. He said he bad! Fiore he resided when the publication was 
grown up in the love of the Gospel, and could not . 4 s 
say when he became a Christian.” made, or in New York where he now resides. , 

We turn now to the other question, which is 
whether Dr. P. is justly liable to have it said of 


ependent. him that he teaches this dogma. In forming a 





judgment as to this question, it would be an ad- 
vantage to know exactly what it is which Dr. 
Parker denies, and how much he means to deny. 
=== --— | He seems to deny nothing but the use of the 
particular words ascribed to him by Mrs. Stowe, 
and included by her in marks of quotation. He 
The official pamphlet of the Albany Congre- | says in his second letter—after specifying the 
gational Convention has been sent to all the | subject-matter of his complaint,— 

“You profess to give my words. You inform 








_ have said of the institution (of slavery) that it has 
ceedings and the sermon. ‘no evils but such as are inseparable from any other 
The Publishing Committee have also published | relations in social and domestic life.’ Your meaning 


a largo edition, containing the same matter, to- | is clear. You intend to fix on me the stigma of 
gether with the report of the principal debates. having uttered this language. You pledge your 


veracity that I have employed these words. You 


This contains 95 pages. It was issued to meet | intimate plainly that an ‘American divine,’ whom 
the wishes expressed by many persons, that the | you carefully designate by my name, title and resi- 
memorial of that memorable Convention should | dence, has used this form of speech. You put it in 


quotation marks as mine.” 
Now inasmuch as Dr. P. does expressly say, 
that the imputation of that expression to him is 

“ ” ; 
wer the |“ wrue,” and inasmuch as no proof has been 
a eters cents coch—which covers offered against his denial, it is manifest that, so 
A fow congregations have ordered cach fifty or far, Mrs. Stowe was originally in the wrong. 
one hundred copies for general distribution She took her quotation at second hand, and it 
among their families. No better method could turns out to be inaccurate. The mistake into 
be taken for its general diffusion. oo _ a — betrayed : a — -" 
pey ‘ = f The Independ- | ly to her but to all persons. Among the mul- 
- SE ee oe titudes who write for the public, few understand 
Orders may inclose money or postage stamps. the rule of quotation. Many a doctor, in one 
. +9 faculty or another, increases his reputatien for 
t ts copy. ? 
™ qaegn Sep, ee ae learning by adorning his writings with quota- 
REV. JOEL PARKER, DD. vs. MRS. HARRIET] tions (reference to volume and page sometimes 
BEECHER STOWE not neglected) from books which he never con- 
saecasihi : sulted ;—he takes the quotations as he found 
Dr. Parker's complaint against Mrs. Stowe is, them in some other publication, but never took 
that she has “injuriously assailed his Christian the trouble to trace them to their source. Such 
character and professional reputation”—or as he | quoting is sometimes a dishonest affectation of 
states it in another place, that she has “made a | Scholarship ; itis often unintentionally fallacious ; 
calumnious assault upon his Christian and minis- | it is always hazardous. The only safe rule is, 
terial character.” Never profess to give the language of an author, 
The specification, as drawn out by Dr. P. in his} 00 your own responsibility, without the evidence 
second letter to Mrs. S. is as follows: of your own eye-sight. If you take a quotation 
“In your work entitled ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin, | * second hand, say, frankly, where you got it 
&e., after painting a scene of shocking inhu- | and who is responsible for its accuracy. Mrs. 
manity, you hold me up to the public in an odious | Stowe, we doubt not, will carefully observe this 
light, by representing me as uttering sentiments | pyje in future. 


that seem to justify or at least to palliate the re- P 

volting cruelties which you have described. On But though Dr. Parker denies that he has 
pages 190 and 191 of the first volume of your | “uttered this /cnguage,” “ employed these words,” 
book you have published the following paragraph: | or “used this form of speech,’ which Mrs. Stowe 


‘Tom had watched the whale transection, peer -~ has put in quotation marks as his, it appears, 
last, and had a perfect understanding of its results. To $ : : 
him it looked ike something unutterably horrible and and is admitted that he has uttered language 


cruel, because, poor ignorant black soul, he had not | somewhat like it. If Mrs. S. instead of taking 


learned to generalize, and totake enlarged views. Ifhe| the quotation at second h traced i 
had only been instructed by certain ministers of Chris- ‘4 and hed od it back 


tianity, he might have thought better of it, and seen in | 0 the original authority, she might, perhaps, 
it an every day incident of : wag Ma a - — have spoken of slavery in the passage now com- 
inn ‘Gean’ tbc hs garde, bu euch | lsined of as an institution which an American 
Sancta? Gavtack cocncms teen's tirtaie 1d thet io ant opeetpincqunethe flow peat he. 
c life. ’ ) yi rT rom P ave u- 
a. bt gins | ee pes erage ny man nature in other lawful relations." And then 
ite, bs cont onmcl sine sotigeel GE Ber ae ons pe too Poke oe teen ee 
n, for ’ 2» | What Dr. Joel Parker, 0: elphia, teaches. 
Se te Philadelphia Christian Observer, Dec. 25, 
* Dr. Joel Parker, of Philadelphia. 1846. The precise words of Dr. P. in the place 
The subject matter of the complaint then is,| referred to are, 
Mrs. Stowe has said that Dr. Parker tells us the 
institution of slavery has “no evils but such 28] }Je from slavery? There is not one that is not 
are inseparable from any other relations in so- | equally inseparable from depraved human nature 
cial and domestic life.” There is no doubt that | in other lawful relations.” ’ 
Mrs. 8. has made this statement. The question} Bpyt perhaps Dr. Parker would argue that, 
is, whether that statement is a calumnious as- | after all, the calumnious imputation on his cha- 
sault upon the Christian and ministerial charac- | racter consists not in the difference between the 
ter of the complainant. . words quoted as his and the words which he ac- 
This question divides itself into two. First | tually uttered, but in representing him as hay- 
Is it a calumnious assault upon the Christian ing attempted to justify or at least to palliate 
and ministerial character of an American divine | the atrocities of the internal slave trade. Such 
to charge him, falsely, with teaching that slavery | an argument however Shosstintnine’. tu 
Liss uv evils Dut such as are inseparable from | the passage which he quotes from Uncle Tom’s 
any other relations in social and domestic life? | Cabin as the subject-matter of his complaint, he 
Secondly. Is Dr. Parker justly liable to this} is not represented “as uttering sentiments that 
charge? In regard to the first of these ques-| scem to justify or at least to palliate the revolt- 
tions, the burthen of proof is on the complain- ing cruelties” of the slave trade; but he is re- 
ant. In regard to the second, the burthen of} presented as defending an institution, of which 
proof is upon the respondent. the internal slave trade is a vital support, even 
We look then at the dogma which Mrs. S.| that slave trade of which such cruelty as that 
has imputed to Dr. Parker. For our own part} described in the context is, in fact, an every day 
we regard it as an atrocious doctrine—a doc-| incident. Will Dr. Parker deny that he has 
trine which ought to bring ecclesiastical censure | gefended slavery? What, in the name of pity, 
upon every minister who teaches it—a doctrine | was he doing, when he made that triumphant 
which ought to make every man who holds it in- | ¢xclamation, as if he had reasoned all the evils 
famous in the estimation of a free and Christian | of glayery out of existence? “ There is not one 
people. But the question is not what we think, | that is not equally inseparable from depraved 
or what Mrs. Stowe thinks, in regard to the con- | human nature in other lawful relations” 
sistency of that dogma with the religion of| We have read with some attention the contro- 
which Dr. Parker is an accredited minister. versy between Dr. Parker and Mr. Rood in the 
The only question is whether, as public opinion Philadelphia Observer, and with some desire to 
now is in this country, a man, or a Christian’) find out what it was that Dr. Parker would be 
minister, holding that- dogma, and teaching it, | at, The controversy began with some strictures 
is in point of fact, infamous. It is not a calum- by Dr. P. on a- letter from Mr. Rood in the 
nious assault upon the character of a Turkish | Now York Evangelist, Mr. R. being then the 
mullah to charge him with teaching the lawful- | Philadelphia correspondent of that journal. It 
ness of polygamy. It is not a calumnious as-| was continued from week to week till eight com- 
sault upon the Christian and ministerial charac- | munications had been published on each side. 
ter of a Spanish divine to charge him with | From first to last, the question between the dis- 
teaching that there is no more evil in burning a putants was not whether the ownership of a 
Calvinist than there is in hanging a murderer. | slayo is in itself asin. Dr. P.’s first communi- 
Is it, then, a calumnious assault upon the Chris-| cation imputed something like that dogma to 
tian and ministerial character of an American| Mr. R.; but the imputation was immediately 
divine to charge him with teaching the dogma | denied and the disavowal was accepted by Dr. 
imputed to Dr. Parker? The question is plainly | Pp. ag satisfactory. It was fully admitted by Mr. 
a question of fact. Does it in fact impair the | RK, again and again, that the injustice which 
reputation and standing of a pastor in Philadel- | there is in slavery is not always and necessarily 
phia, or even in this metropolis—does it tend to | the sin of the master. Slaveholding, therefore, 
diminish his salary or the income from pew | as distinguished from the institution of slavery, 
rents in his church—if he is understood as hold- | was not in discussion between those parties. If 
ing and teaching that slavery is a just, beneficent | Dr. Parker did not intend to be understood as 
and Christian institution, liable indeed, to abuses defending the institution of slavery, we cannot 
through human depravity, and attended with | conjecture what he did intend. Some remarks 
incidental evils, yet having no evils but such as | were indeed thrown out at the beginning of his 
are inseparable from other lawful relations *| first communication which look as if he were 
Are there no popular and well-paid ministers in willing to concede that slavery is intrinsically 
Philadelphia and in New York who are com- | eyil. Having quoted a certain resolution which 
monly understood as holding and teaching that | he says means nothing more than “ that slavery 
the institution of slavery rests upon a Bible war- | as a political institute is a bad thing, und that 
rant, and for whom in their places it is every Christianity tends to induce a better state of so- 
way more expedient to hold and to teach that | ciety than can consist with slavery,” he adds, 
doctrine than to hold and teach that slavery is| “The greater portion of thinking minds will 
a stupendous wrong? How could the Union be probably admit this, and more too.” Sometimes 
preserved“f it were not so? What is to become | in the progress of the controversy he talks of 
of the Union, if the current of public opinion in| “the evils of slavery.” Sometimes he admits 
the free states is such that a minister who de- }that “the political system which sustains slavery 
fends the institution of slavery and holds that it | is bad.” He even says in one instance, ‘‘ Slavery 
has no evils but such as are inseparable from | is a great evil. Mr. Monroe and Mr. Jefferson, 
any other human relations, loses his professional | and thousands of others among slaveholders, do 
reputation? And yet this is what Dr. Parker | not think too badly of it.” And yet in the 
undertakes to prove, when he alleges that Mrs. | same breath, he exultingly challenges his oppo- 
Stowe has made, in the passage above cited, a| nent once more to “ bring forward one evil that 
calumnious assault upon his Christian and | is inseparable from slavery, that is not equally 
ministerial character. _ Here is business for the | inseparable from depraved human nature in 
Castle Garden committee. Surely Dr. Parker | other lawful relations.” On the question, “ Has 
can never think of going back to New Orleans | a state a right to make and sustain such a sys- 
after this. ’ tem of laws as exist in the southern part of our 
We are not forgetting that the complainant confederacy ?”—he distinctly declines giving an 
in this cause has proceeded, by advice of counsel | opinion, and when arguments pinch very hard, 
learned in the law. But it is to be remembered | he thinks it unjust that he should be argued 
also, that the learned and eminent gentleman | with as if the merits and demerits of “ slavery 
who has been Dr. Parker's legal adviser, is, in| as a system” were in debate. And yet in the 
his judgment and feelings, and in his public} same communication he maintains “that the 
position and professions, wholly committed | wronging of servants is not inseparable from 
against slavery. Mr. B. F. Butler—it should be | holding them in bondage.” We profess that we 
remembered to his honor—was a leader in the | cannot understand at all Dr. Parker's position 
great Free Soil party, which resisted the exten-] in that controversy, or the bearing of his argu- 
sion of slavery, and which was overwhelmed by | ments on the positions of his opponent, unless 
the adhesion of the North to the Compromise | he intended to maintain that a man may be en- 
measures. We doubt not he agrees with us in | slaved for no crime, and may be used as a slave 
entertaining a very low opinion of those minis- | all the days of his life, with no prospect of free- 
ters who attempt to justify slavery, or who can | dom for his children after him, and yet suffer no 
be terrified or cajoled into the support of meas. wrong. 
ures for upholding and extending the institution| _It is then our deliberate judgment that beyond 
of slavery. Perhaps he did not sufficiently dis- | the verbal inaccuracy of quotation, Dr. Parker 
feeling in ese his own'manly and Christian | has no ground of complaint against Mrs. Stowe. 
oie to slavery, and the baser feel- | He was represented by her as having taught in 
g Prevails in Wall street. He, we dare | effect that slavery stands in the same category 


re eo to sit under the preaching of | with other lawfal relations, and that it has no 

ye t € © dogma imputed to Dr. Par- | evils but such as belong to relations that pass 

oe Se thin Geet did not think to inquire| without censure. That he justifies the slave- 
are—rich hi : . 

fashionable churchee—who ane olders in | trade or any specific act of cruelty, she does not! 


be put in a form to be preserved by thousands of 


The Committee now await orders for these 











‘“ What then are the evils that are insepara- 














cheerfully | intimate. On the con’ , the legitimate infer- 
pay double pew-rent rather than not have their date tren the wha pamega Gap Dr. Parker 





has shown himself more zealous to argue for the | riety of the aromatic Italian juniper berry, . ss —_ sus ; openin — ‘ tiie 

abstract and unreal equity of slavery, than to| more vinous extract is distilled and rectified with | Temperaments and Exuavsrep Virat Enercy, by —_ ing. Still Dublin is roviving. ng = ie = m4 Missionary enterprise. American 
its spirituous solvent, and thus becomes a concen- | whatever cause induced. These are the facts to | “*2!bition acquainted the English more any rs will be glad to know that the door is 

trated tincture of exquisite flavor and aroma, alto-| which many of the most eminent medical men, | With the manufacturing ckill of their Irish neigh- | Open for the evangelization of Ireland: and also 

gether transcendent in its cordial and medicinal | both in Europe and the United States, have borne | bors, and the proposed repetition of the exhibi- ‘ 

properties, to any Hollands Gin heretofore known.” | testimony, and which are corroborated by their | tion in Dublin 

highest written authorities. 


argue against the concrete and every-day wicked- 
ness of the sleve-trade—an inference not so in- 
consistent with the facts as we could wish. 


till I had written her the third time. Then Iem-|.__. . 
ployed counsel, and resolved to commence a suit |JU™'PT 38 out after the old-fashioned harsh and 


for libel. Before she knew my purpose she wrote erabbed juniper berry which has long ranged 
a note in a defiant tone, and affirmed that her con-| the world on errands of mischief. May it be 
viction, derived from facts and documents and the 
testimony of living witnesses, was that sueh an 
issue would prove far more unfortunate for me 
than for herself. 


personal enemy of hers, of whom nothing else 
could be expected than that he would use the 
statement for the gratification of his grudge 


lamb standing"in the stream below him for riling 
the water so that he could not drink. Besides 
these fabulous wolves we have stories innumer- great eartily wi . . 
able of historic wolves. A certain Mr. Putnam San een me Ws 
of revolutionary memory, and irreverently called a 
: " ‘ < can now go to the most unhealthy river bottoms, 
old Pat,’ crept into the den of = Connecticut | with the Bible in one hand and Schnapps in the 
wolf to return a call that his brindled neighbor 
had made upon him; disagreeable words follo . od 
si wun wha lle unre im mer Mh long atin 
ost his much regre ife. We have many ce ‘ e Per 
A eg pee terly drafts of missionaries will no longer signi 
dhe elt y issionaries o longer signify 
ee ona AF (awry poy Sew mere cash, but something more subtle; for it 
chronicle the achievements of Udolpho Wolfe of will of course be the duty of the parent society 
Aromatic Schiedam Schnapps notoriety ! 


Gin at Schiedam in Holland. The sale of that 
article would naturally be desirable. If allowed | “! 4 the reader may seo, as follows : 
to take its regular course in commerce it would * 

probably command neither so rapid a sale, nor | the carly mycemedy, Teduired, when adopted in 
so large a profit. Something must be done. 
The happy thought is struck—let it be made ag | Diet, Drink, and 
& medicine and not as simple gin! 


of a new method of tooling. Now see too how | roxysms 
a rhetorical phrasin g of language knocks the old | t0 Which they are 
fashioned juniper berry in the head: 





mon harsh berry, but by the choice botanical va-| 


So much for Dr. Parker's original complaint] This Italian juniper berry must be looked after, 


against the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. But] for it will revolutionize all our ideas of vegeta- 
there is another matter on which we are required | tion to have it ascertained that there is besides 
to pronounce judgment between the same parties. | the old fashioned juniper another varicty—a 


Dr. Parker in a letter to the editor of the] dofanical variety”! It will never do to have 


New York Observer, dated July 31st, 1852, makes | botanical varieties of plants admitted into the 
the following statement : 


vegetable kingdom ! 


“Mrs. Stowe refused even to answer my letters But one thing rejoices us. This nimble Italian 


caught and drubbed with a Hercules’ club. 

But, oh, the blessings of science! Instead of 
Holland gin to drink, thanks to our immortal 
‘* After she had learned that I had employed Mr. | Wolfe, we shall now have a “ concentrated tinc- 


Benj. F. Butler as my counsel, she addressed @]| tyra” 6 diatilation’ ‘ : 
note to me in a milder tone, and this led te an ure” madeby the ‘distillation’ and ‘rectifica- 


ae ae 
interview, in which she admitted that she had im- | 29D’ of the ‘spirituous solvent’ of the ‘ vinous 
puted to me words and sentiments which I had not | extract’ of a ‘variety of the aromatic Italian 
put forth. She never has shown herself willing to | juniper berry’! Bacchus, weep! Nothing like 
make a simple reparation of the wrong as it is, and 
justifies herself by saying the language was im- 


this was known in thy day, either in Greece or 


puted to me in ‘ American journals,’ and not de- | SU™®Y Italy. Nectar-drinking gods, ye all lived 
nied by me, when she knows that they were abo- | too soon. Botanical junipers were not then 


lition newspapers, which I did not suppose were | growing! Jupiter, friends and celestial ladies 
believed in this country where their character was 


Olympian, your peculiar delights were mere slops, 
and Ganymede a fool and Hebe a slut. We, in 
this latter day, have Ganymede Hebe Udolpho 
Wolfe bearing to our longing lips this concen- 
trated tincture of a botanical variety of Juniper, 
—and disease and weakness and death fly away. 
They can stand a good tug at mere medicine, 
but Aromatic Schiedam Schnapps is too much 
even for diseases that have fed for numberless 
centuries on the delicacies of a doctor’s pouch or 
saddle bags, unharmed! 

Where are our scientific societies ?_ Are there 
no medals for merit left? Shall Udolpho Wolfe 
and his Aromatic Schiedam Schnapps go un- 
honored! Oh! ingratitude, &c. 

But, rejoicing in this disclosure of science at 
Schiedam (the very name is suggestive), we 
have but begun to joy. It is yet to be told of the 
powers of this wondrous agent. 

The advertisement proceeds: 


known.” 


Here are several allegations derogatory to the 
character of Mrs. S., and communicated to a 


against her. Some of these allegations are such 
as Dr. P. was not warranted in making. 

1. “Mrs. S. refused even to answer my letters 
till | had written her the third time.” When 
Dr. P. wrote this he had in his possession a let- 
ter from Mrs. S., dated and professedly sent be- 
fore the date of his third letter. He knew that 
he could not make such an allegation, in her 
presence, without charging upon her to her face 
a very gross and wicked fulschood. 

2. “ Before she knew my purpose [to com- 
mence @ suit,] she wrote a note in a defiant 
tone,” &c. Dr. P.’s third letter to Mrs. S. does 
not indeed use the word law-suit; but it une- ’ . 
quivocally threatens ‘‘a public conflict” in such | Some. OF pty eres © 
a way as could leave no reasonable doubt of the | Depiniry or THs Urinary Funerions, its effects 
writer's meaning. So it was obviously under- | are prompt, decided, and invariably reliable. And 
stood by Mrs. Stowe, who replied to the threat by it is not only a remepy for these maladies, but, in 


. . . all cases in which they are produced by DRINKING 
referring the writer to the explanation she had BaD warTer, which is, almost universally the cause 


already given, but which he appeared not to| of them, it operates as a suru PREVENTIVE.” 


have received, and by intimating her conviction| we» have often been troubled with ‘ gravel’ in 
that the public conflict whieh he threatened and | our hoots, and squirming about as we would, we 
which “for many reasons” she deprecated, | sjways had to come to the one remedy—pulling 
would be more unfortunate for him than for her. | ofthe offending member and shaking tho ‘ gravel’ 
In both these letters she stated frankly the| 44 Wo shall know how to manage better 
grounds on which she had made the statement | hereafter. As to these other grievances, we 
which he complained of, and her readiness t0| haye no doubt whatever that we have had them 
make any retraction whenever she should find all, and shall have them again, each particular 
in what respect ehe had fallen into an error.| one And wo shall now know what armstotake 
Yet all this while Dr. Parker offered her not one up against this “sea of troubles.” We mean 
word that could help her in ascertaining what) 41.9 to send a bottle or two of Schnapps to our 


her mistake was. Strect Commissioner and seo if it. will have any 
3. “ After she had learned that I had employ-| ofc on those heaps of gravel which have 


ed Mr. Benj. F. Butler,” &c., “she addressed a . 

note to me in a milder tone,” &c. This is not onan uaa a Se oe 
such a statement as Dr. P. ought to have made.| 42 44 ¢ bad water,’ if at last we have a remedy 
ie should have remembered, as he wrote it, that for its innumerable evils, the world may roll 
suppressio veri may be, in effect, suggestio falsi. | sround an extra turn or two for mero jollity at 
If he had said that Mr. Butler did what he him- so precious a boon. For, among the extraordi- 
self had entirely neglected to do—took measures | nary changes which have been going on upon 
to show her what her mistake was and in what| 947° siohe, the recession or encroachment of the 
way she had been led into it, how entirely dif- ocean, the sinking or rising of continents and 
ferent would have been the impression on the islands, the formation of deltas, reefs, &., no 


mind of the reader ! A a 
os change can be compared to that which has afflicted 

4.“ She has never chown herself willing to fresh water. Thousands of people can no longer 
make o le reparation of the wrong,” &e. drink it. Limestone water, granitic water, allu- 
This was written, be it remembered, on the 31st vial streams, diluvial percolations, mountain 
of July, that is, more than five weeks after Mrs. |. ,ings and fountains in the valley, cisterns, 
8. had given the utmost publicity to the follow- wells, Croton, Schuylkill and Cochituate, all of 
ing ee pe ail them are subtle enemies of health. Our travels 

“Tam quite satisfied that the language quoted | have revealed to us a most affecting valetudina- 

age 191, vol. i. of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’) conveys |". . : 
oa widely different from that which you in- | anism. On ship-board water from casks pro- 
tended to express in the articles which I have read; | duced ills that only brandy could allay. The 
ge a = allow me re pd er ea | seed water of England deranged all the stomachic 

relleve rom @ painiul conviction whic! 1nno- 4 Y $ 
auaihe, but, so far as you were concerned, unjustly rpm — — po eit eon peg 
entertained tu acgard ty uur seek ctu. a wopes imtowvals uw sling, ar . 

Nay, from ren seaeinies in which she was able | Served that the maladies increased as one jour- 
te 200 whet the silstahe was, she was ready to go | Reyed south, until Parisian, Belgian and Berlin 
even beyond what truth required in acknowl- | Water were utterly intolerable, and nothing but 
edging her error, and in putting 9 deena con- | Wine and beer could be kept upon the stomach. 
struction upon Dr. P's language. That in such | We do not think that this can be regarded as de- 
circumstances she insisted on showing the pub- pending upon electric conditions of the atmo- 
lic how she had been misled, diminished not at|®Phere; nor upon relative distances from the 
all the ingenuousness or the completeness of her magnetic poles; for we havo seen the eame 
retraction. That Dr. P. was not satisfied with | fects in all atmospheres and just as much in 
the retraction and explanation and still profes- =" sqrt das, aimee ne me 
ses his dissatisfaction, is far moro to his disad-| south. ind tae as Saat ger roe 
vantage than to hers. - ’ ii 

Aether tr, Pashrs etc ian] ee ame fm ee 
significant not to be noticed. © very 
communication which he received in the corre- yg meagan pa weap — — 

d iew, letter from ee bugs 

Prot Stowe dated May Il, in that leter Prof, | Vere for their effects, except brandy, or whisky, 
S. says to Dr. P., “ Your name was used in Mrs. sche Yl pe —_— discovered his 
Stowe’s work without my knowledge, and of repens a “yl deck _ ee 
course without my consent. As soon asI dis- pock- 
covered it, I told her it was wrong, and she must ets, be ag ~~ bie of a Seta “ We — 
have it erased. She agreed with me, and wrote to  nigmlccalereas: Sieandbcorsage ry. J . ai ‘ond = 
her publisher to have the name erased.” On the Pages ppt i sl We agai 
29th of May Prof. S. wrote again to Dr. P., afraid oie oak an their ‘tition Sent 
“The publishers have now obliterated your name i cieinh deena daciahins eae ane ani 
from the stereotype plate. This they were di- We ond oiiet, wen — poiongaan rh —* 
— “ee = why pe ay oe of our unhappy countrymen to explore the 
ra — s pagent of Me a See “97 | whole head-waters of Salt River, or the Blue 

eile - pAerecoscagens 3 5 uld drink copiously sali ul 
have been taken by you to stop the circulation of the cks, rye: ns Soe oe Oe 
calumny.” Nor docs he appear even to have no- np ydrogen —— Unhappy Egypt- 
ticed in any way the important fact that before ae a so geal end ‘eaaen ang ao 
the first syllable came from him to Prof. and . doipho Wa ou 0s ho a rors be DaPPS « 
Mrs. i already been * 
a oo ene. ae y But oh, we revel in joy—there is more joy 

From first to last in these proceedings, the|°°™ing- Read the next paragraph, and clap 

mene has seemed determined to have a co etihintaitaatnanaaitins 
‘ . age “ . 

ee — = = < : - — ery br ” Es, and Buapper of travelers, new residents, and 
at the whole matter has been brought before | a} persons unaccustomed to them, produced by the 
the tribunal of the public for judgment. Our| waters of nearly all our great inland rivers, like 
judgment is, that the reparation which Mrs. | the Ohio, Mississippi and Alabama, from the large 
Stowe has offered him far exceeds the wrong quantity of decayed vegetable matter contained in 


fp b them, in a state of solution, is well known; as is 
which ho had suffered, and that by refusing to} also that of the waters of limestone regions in 
accept it he has put himself into a worse condi- | producing Grave, Catcut.1,and Sronsg IN THB Beav- 


tion than before. Those false friends of his who | 288. The AROMATIC SCHIEDAM SCHNAPPS 


+s : : is an absolute corrective of all these injurious prop- 
have used him in this matter for their Own Ppur- | erties of bad water, and consequently prevents the 
poses, have done him an injury which they can- | diseases which they occasion.” 


not repair. Had he been let alone, there would) We give these tidings, with capitals and all, 
probably have been no serious obstacle in the | ag they stand in the advertisement. 
way of an amicable arrangement. But those} Good as this is, better is yet coming. 
whom he has regarded as his friends have valued | «+ 7¢ is also found to be a cure and preventive of 
his reputation and his usefulness at so low a| Fever snp Aevn, acomplaint caused by the con- 
rate, that they have been willing to hazard both | joint effects of vegetable malaria in the atmosphere, 
in the attempt to counteract the influence of |®24 vegetable putrescence in the waters of those 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin districts in which it principally prevails. The 
P AROMATIC SCHIEDAM SCHNAPPS is conse- 
uently in great demand by persons traveling, or 
A WOLF IN GIN—OR AROMATIC SCHIEDAM | about to settle in those parts of the country, espe- 
SCHNAPPS, cially; as well as by many in every community 


where 2 has ae known, on account of its va- 

. rites.” 
We have heard of a wolf in sheep's clothing ; peri silty renee 

of a wolf in AZsop’s fables who quarreled with a 








It makes us sad to remember the 
days and months of unprofitable chills and fever 
that we have ourselves had; and if any thinks 
that a regular orthodox “fever and agur” is no 


But it is all over now. Our Home Missionaries 


other ; for the very beard is plucked out of this 


to send forth this essence of Wolfe to all their 
This distinguished savant has a manufactory of | "Woes cleo this Aromatic Schiedam Sch 


Accordingly, common Holland gin is made ana | the eral tone ante cases, when even the’ best of 


ery | quantities even to 


the colic of grown persons. 
“It is flavored and medicated, not by the com- wh 





e: 


whose | attendant upon protracted Curomic Matapies, Low 


put up in good strong bottles, neatly covered and | Ireland. A gentleman of wealth, preferring a | @tticles, correspondence, 


— " accompanied by an Essay upon its proper- | genteel retirement to the political and social ex- | tours, to diffuse evan 
ies and uses.’ 


ment, and expect no pay for it; at any rate | city in the united kingdoms surpasses it in the 
none in the regular way. Though,—as tho beauty of its environs; and while a love of na- 
water of Brooklyn is bad, as we have long lived | ture is thus gratified by the surrounding scenery, 
in malarial Tegions, as we have twinges of rheu- |i, its rural villas, its botanical gardens, and its 
matism occasionally, as we are frequently eX-| eojiections of art, it presents allurements to a| the true standard of giving to benevolent 


— ” : 5 obj t ) 
hausted, as we find after our “ principal meals” | cultivated taste. Sooner or later Dublin must | Was submitted to the Alliance and ordered ole 
not unfrequently most somnolent symptoms,—if | pi9¢ again. 


our temperance Wolfe will send us a specimen 
~-just a specimen only—we will sec what can be 
done with it. But we wish him to remark that 
this article does not proceed from the regular 
editors of T'he Independent, and make mistakes 
in that direction. They have prejudices which 
might blind their eyes. 





that our esteemed brother, Rev. A. King, is la- 
itself in 1853, must give an im-| boring in the pulpit and through the press, by 
“ The AROMATIC SCHIEDAM SCHNAPPS is portant impulse to the industry and the trade of lectures, addresses, conversations, newspaper 
pamphlets, missionary 
gelical sentiments among 


opulation, and even amon 
the Roman Catholic clergy. For obvious ae 


sons tho details of such a work and of its suc. 
cesses cannot be published. It is a good work 
and eminently worthy of encouragement. 
A valuable paper on Covetousness as affecting 





4 .___ | citements of the metropolis, conld hardly find a | the Roman Catholic p 
There, we have given the whole advertise-| more eligible retroat than Dublin offers. No 





published. I hope it will bo republished and 
The great park of Duplin affords a pleasant | widely circulated in America, 
drive of an hour or two in making its circuit.| The widest contrast to the sessions of the Alli- 
Like the English parks it is stocked with deer, | 4nce in the Rotundo was presented at the other 
and parts are farmed out for grazing, while other | extremity of the city, in the famed Donnybrook: 
sections src appropriated to groves of trees.|Juir. It was high cattle-day when we visited 
The residence of the Lord Lieutenant, and | the fair, and horses and cattle in great numbers 
. other public edifices are within the inclosure. | were exposed for sale or barter. But it is not to 
_ Our readers may be surprised at so long a no- | 4 statue of the Duke of Wellington is quite con- | buy horses or cows that the multitude go to the 
tice of an advertisement. But they must know spicuous near the main avenue; our driver, | fair. It isa grand gala day, or week rather, for 
that this medical wonder is not only trumpeted | whom we were disposed to quix a little, gravely | the lower classes in the city and for the neigh 
abroad most vociferously, but the New York | informed us that the Duke was one of the prime | boring peasantry. Every jaunty car was a 
Medical Gazette has given it a most favorable no- | ministers. in requisition, for every swain must trate his 
tice, saying, in its closing paragraph— In an open vault of the cemetery lie the re- | swateheart to a ride to Donnybrook, and every 


“ Mr. Wolfe liberally supplies physicians with @ | mains of O'Connell, in a tawdry coffin of velvet | father must give the chilth i 
sample bottle for analysis and trial, as set forth in . d “4 ie ate 


his circular,and stakes the reputation of the reme- with tarnished gilt trappings. He bequeathed Indeed it was a merry sight, that long, endless 
dy upon the innocence, safety and efliciency of his his heart to Rome, and Ireland has only his| procession of jaunty cars with their various 
Holland Gin, when used under medical advice ; and | mouldering bones in a box of faded velvet mount- | groups, so full of glee and all alike intent upon 
pledges his own character in business that the arti- | ed with brass. the one gratification. There was no hurrying 
cle ~_ a Gieappolat _— who use it. The Dublin University presents to the scholar | matters in such a crowd, either in a carriage or 
This is a conscientious gazette. It belongs, | no common attractions in its massive and vener-| on foot. A double row of empty jaunty cars 
wo believe, toa school which is not afraid to | able buildings, its tasteful chapel, its retired | waiting for return passengers, that lined the 
take the medicines which they prescribe to|walks and classic shades, its noble library and | road for half a mile, the glossy hats and shining 
others ; and if our article seems to Mr. Wolfe its collection of portraits—including those of] buttons of the police, the greater condensation 
cold in its praises compared with the Gazelle’s, | Swift, Berkeley and Burke—that adorn its pub- | of the crowd and its uniform direction, the rising 
he must remember that we were obliged to write |}i¢ halls. The buildings and grounds occupy | hum of voices, the merry laugh, the din of 
it on age cold water, as wo have not a8 | shout eighty acres, well secluded, though in the | drums and brass trumpets, glimpses of flags and 
yet been liberally supplied with a sample bot- | heart of the city. The University has 1600 stu- | tents and of huge illuminated signs, assured us 
tle for analysis and trial,” whereas the Gazelle | dents, of whom 100 are Roman Catholics. Each | that we were nearing the great show. Pres- 
had the benefit of Aromatic Schnapps before | student pays an entrance fee of £16 (about $80) | ently we came upon it all in one view;—and 
writing. : . and a yearly fee of $75. Commons are furnished | such a view! A vast open area surrounded with 
And now, if our readers would like a sober in the University Hall ;—not such meager and | stagings occupied by all sorts of mountebanks, 
word at the end, in the way of our honest Opin- | scanty fare as the old dining hall at Yale was | showmen, dancers, theatrical performers, musi- 
lon, we would say that we regard this as about wont to be disgraced with, but good, substantial | cians, fat-boys, giants, dwarfs, each hidden behind 
the most impudent attompt of a ginseller, tricked dinners, prepared to order ; or furnished by bill | a screen, but heralded in front with a blazonry of 
up with a medical indorsement, to get the pa- | of fare at from one to ten shillings sterling per | flags, trumpets, paintings, show-bills, and the like, 
tronage of that large class of orphan drinkers |}..g No Englishman or Irishman would over- | that would put to blush the face of Barnum’s Mu- 
made by the Maine Law, who desire to have all | jock 9 suitable provision for the stomach while |seum. Conspicuous among them all was the 
the benefits of drinking, with all the respectabil- | ho ig exercising the brain; and in this our Jank, | Great American Circus Royat. Glimpses of 
ity of temperance ; and Mr. Wolfe is engaged in pale, dyspeptic, head-achy, nervous, consumptive | what was to be seen behind the curtains were oc- 
the interesting game long known under the very | American students have a useful lesson. Every | casionally afforded as an extra inducement to pay 
homely phrase of “ whipping the Devil around college needs a professorship of dietetics in the | a sixpence to see the whole performance. A par- 
the stump.” person of'a good cook or cooks. Does this savor | tial dance or a flourish by two or three actors in 
> TaD of the animal? If I had caught more of that | full dress, an arm or leg of the fat boy or a foot of 
MISS BACON'S HISTORICAL LECTURES. savor fifteen years ago I p Seer pan have had | the giant thrust out before the ad and fol- 
A * ion to think of it here in this dinner hall | lowed by a furious ringing of bells and blowing 
We hoe ould again call attention tothe Course of at Dublin, as a point in University education. | of nor to denote the intensity of prt 
Wistestonl Lomens euneuneed by rw Basen, a If I had Horace or Aristophanes at hand J could | within, was commonly successful in drawing 
the ladies of this city end te vicielty. The doubtless quote something classical, quite to this | forth the entrance fee from some who stood gap- 
names of those gentlemen who have commended purpose. ing in astonishment at the curtain or the paste- 
= rape von ae Couns ee Apropos of dinner, suppose we step into this | board door of the stage. But the most wonder- 
bannnys — Bacon's Lessons were there attended, hotel near by and dine with the British Organi- | ful scene was within the area thus encompassed 
erea.suficiont guarantes as ved the gene of sation of the Evangelical Alliance. This body | with garish shows. A space of many acres was 
her pla, and the success of os exeoution. These is holding its sessions in the Rotundo to continue | densely covered with men, women and children, 
aatenstene = note recreation merely, nor & a week. The mornings are devoted to prayer | the men in their dacentest apparel and the wo- 
superficial outline, but « plan of Gama me > | and conference, and to the discussion of papers | men decked with shawls and ribbons in the gaudy 
a age yl yen ant yee submitted in accordance with previous arrange- | taste of the sex [in Ireland '], all full of glee, 
discipline. . It will conan, as may be cen by ment; then the members proceed in a body to| pushing, gouging, jamming, “ scrouging,” mov- 
ane weg ole ot orm - ovtemme, eked dinner, which is provided in good style, through | ing only in one dense mass, like a forty acro 
portant introduction to individual historic | 4 tinerality of friends in Dublin; after dinner | field of corn bending and swaying before the 
“res +S gegen ant & oo Oe oom. Ps the session is resumed for the evening, or a meet- | wind ; and right in the midst of them tents with 
historical analy _ the guiding and bs zplaining ing for public addresses is held in the Rotundo. | colors flying, tables with all sorts of refreshments 
ideas of history will be sought for and illustrated, This dining together is a very pleasant feature | and of fancy articles, ‘ cheap as dirt, and rich and 
and thus the means of gr eer end omens of such gatherings; it gives opportunity for | beautiful as the World’s Fair itself—to tempt 
unity are provided, ond wm ange eee social intercourse, and facilitates the business of | Pat out of a month’s wages aisy. On the oppo- 
be fragmentary or transitory in historical know- the Conference by keeping the members together | site side of the road were exhibitions of a more 
for the entire day. Here are upwards of two| serious character; tents for the sale of spiritn- 
hundred Christian brethren of various denomina- | ous liquors, for gambling, and for such diversions 
tions, partaking of a common meal. The occa-|as tend not to recreate but to debasc. Yet, 
‘ ‘ sion is one of true Christian socialism ; but Dr. | thanks to Father Mathew, and more especially 
profound method, such — rarely enjoy - Marsh would have had cause to protest against | to a well-organized English police, Donnybrook 
= vip-omonie per ange Gah Oe eam « — the rows of black and red bottles that [dis] grace | Fair is no longer the scene of tiot and drunken- 
tive lessons will be largely and meee at- | sho table. ness and shillelah fights, as onco it was. 
en a ae . One evening was appropriated to a Conversa- “ nae TRIP TO pipe — 
zione, at which the members tuvk tea together, at 5 your weekly correspondent do to 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. and then were mutually introduced and listened | give novelty to his letters? Dr. Bacon has ab- 
Errata.—It is a marvel how the printers con- | to addresses. It was altogether a pleasant affair, sorbed the interest of Scotland, of the Levant, of 
trive to decipher the hurried scrawls written in which America was most courteously invited | Syria, and of Kirdistan ; “ Our late Pedestrian 
after the excitements and fatigues of the day, |to participate. Tho admission to this was by | has exhausted tho wre of travel and of de 
and written upon both sides of the thinnest pa- | ticket, procurable by any one for a small fee ; | tention in Continental Europe ; and who shall 
per, that are transmitted to them under the | dinner tickets were issued gratuitously to mem- follow the “ Pilgrim under the shadow of Mont 
name of Editorial Correspondence. Neverthe- | bers of the body. The Chairman—the Honora. | Blane and the Jungfrau” ? One has to be sure 
less they do decipher them, with the fewest pos- | ble Justice Crampton, an eminent jurist, though | the comfort of knowing that lettera of this sort 
sible mistakes, and these not worth correcting | himself in the communion of the Episcopal} are understood to contain only the passing im- 
after a lapse of weeks. Only, geologists must | Church, uttered on this occasion sentiments con- | pressions of a new observer from scenes which 
not hold me responsible for substituting marly | cerning the nature of a church and the principles | the increase of travel and the multiplication of 
for marshy in the first letter upon Edinburgh, | of religious liberty, that could not have been | books of travel have made familiar to every per- 
nor topographers for transposing the points of | improved by any of the Congregational Fathers. son of _crdinary intelligence. The reader is 
the eompass in the localities of that city. The | Some of these sentiments aro worthy of being | merely invited to look at the Cosmoraima through 
reader will have the charity to believe that every | republished to American readers. a glass of a another color, and if the tint docs 
mistake in these letters occurs somewhere between | The Church, in its genuine sense, was the con- | 2Ot suit his eyes or his taste he has only to pass 
the pen of the writer and the stick of the com- | gregation of the faithful people of Christ, wherever | on to the next window. But after all one likes 
itor ! they were, in every age, in every country, and in | to feel that he is communicating something moro 
“i pre | — he ong = ne ler than his own impressions of things familiar— 
Catholic pA a aor expression much abused, was that he is introducing new objects to the circle 
The railway conveys you in about eight hours | not a visible Church. There was no such thing as | of readers with whom he holds a weekly com- 
from Belfastto Dublin. The road passes through | Catholic visible Church [hear]. But there was| munion across the sea. Ah, | have it now. 
a pleasant country, and through some localities | Catholic Church, and that Church included all 


ener aay ° ’s faithful people, from the time of Abel down 
of historical interest. It crosses the river Boyne noe penn tesa (applause). Now, he would 
near the scene of the battle in which William III. | ask, should not all who heid the one Head—namely | Lverybody is going to Killarney.  “ Irixh 
completed the overthrow of a detested dynasty. | Christ—should they not all, especially those who | Tourists’ Tickets” are issued at every railway sta- 
The bridge over this river—a substantial and wee tn tag ert ond yest omen tion in England and Scotland, which for about 
elegant structure of stone—is not yet completed, | make their motto, ‘the Bible, the whole Bible, and | half the usual fare entitle the holder to cross 
and passengers are now conveyed across in omni- | nothing but the Bible?’ [applause]. He saw a good | the channel to Dublin via Holyhead—lingering 
buses, through the old walled town of Drogheda, | number of, he trusted, — men = eae if he pleases for a tour in Wales—and thence to 
entering perhaps at the very gate by which ae a Sey une, Geeanes Gar did not | Proceed by railway and coach or jaunty car to 
Cromwell entered, when he inflicted upon the | woar one uniform—because they did not belong to | the beautiful lake and mountain scenery of the 
inhabitants the terrible execution he had threat- | the one regiment, but were taken from every class, | south-western coast of Ireland, the tickets being 
ened, if they should refuse to acknowledge his |¢very denomination, and every section of the|gyailable for forty days and returnable at the 


authority. That bloody transaction illustrates ioe tes aeanae tot aalienae aa yr obed station whence they were taken. Of course, he- 


the iron determination of the man; no doubt in amongst them. Yet, as he had said before, there | ing already in Ireland, and having come down 
the end it saved the effusion of blood, and | was essential, substantial unity among them [ap-| to Dublin from the North, J could not take ad- 
achieved through terror a conquest that must | Plause]. Protestants, members of that Alliance, | vantage of an excursion ticket from the other 


° : i the ] th tree. | . : ‘ 
= have been gained at every step by the They pte citercat. , i Gus Genel an oe side of the channel ; but it would be worth while 
Sw . 


same tree—they were all upon the one stalk—they | for American visitors in Liverpool next year to 
Dublin proclaims the depressed condition of | were all upon the stalk of Abraham, the father of | take advantage of this arrangement and to make 
Ireland. You see not here, as at Belfast, the Som calendill tan tothe Gente to be the | that their starting point for a tour of Ireland 
evidences of thrift, of growth, of progress,—but external matters, but unity in that substantial The tourist ticket makes provision also for oil 
rather of retrogression. It is a great city, with | thing, the true faith of a Christian. There were | cursiens into the North and West of the Eme- 
ample streets for business purposes, a noble park, | those who would cut down all minds and, as it | rald Isle. 

magnificent public buildings, beautiful environs, | Were, all men to the same standard, and whowould | joining a party of American friends I went by 


ee ange + 4. | prod iformity which disti ‘ . : 
everything in location, in natural scenery, in cli- ae se Goauae seuitiie dit Pal bothoer, railway to Cork, a distance of 164 miles. The 


mate, in artificial plan and arrangements, in |hear]. But that was an impossibility, None but | road passes through the famous Cashel and Tip- 
markets and the conveniences of life to make it |@ Pope, or a Procrustes, could exact such a uni- perary region, the scene of so many atrocities 
a desirable place of residence ; but it wants life, formity [hear]. It required to produce it that the committed under the misguided notion of redress- 
per ially the life derived i ae body should be mutilated and curtailed of its fair | “ . b 1 viol I 
ae gene A . d from’ abun ant | proportions, and that the mind should be shackled | img public grievances by personal violence. 'n 
present capital invested in business and from in- | and: imprisoned, and deprived of conscience and | general the scenery is tame, though occasionally 
comes expended upon the place where they are | liberty of action [applause]. Away with such | one passes in sight of a noble forest, or catches a 
realized. Few cities can present so noble a | 2iformity—they would have none of it [applause]. glimpse of sea-board hills, or sees the ruins of 


° ° a Rel did not ist i in ci - . 7 
street for fashionable trade as is Sackville-street eo oy did hen paced ay gies nde some old tower or castle belonging to the mythi- 


from the bridge to the Rotundo; much wider | in lawn sleeves ; nor in gowns or black coats; nor | ¢al period of Irish history. The land is ex- 
than Broadway, well-paved and well-swept, faced | in convocations or synods, nor even in conferences | gellent either for grass or for grain, but in 
with substantial stone edifices, adorned with |{bear, hear]. These wore all very good things in general is under poor cultivation. Large tracts 


. ° a 1 but to confi : 
statues, and withal, while thus inviting as a busi- with i eceunds of agin 1 ake — are now coming into market under the act for 


ness promenade, communicating directly with Evangelical Alliance did not pretend to any such | the sale of encumbered estates, which gives 4 
the Bank, the Post-office, the University, and also | impossible unity as they were discussing. It was| Parliamentary title—the highest possible fee 
with the river and the general business section | 2° the Sulee of me = —— a —. —_ If the turbulent spirit of the native peasantry 
of the city ;—yet I was told that some of the most chee « elements, ‘coch eetainiog tu perro will allow English purchasers to enter quietly 
eligible sites upon this street could be rented at | character and entire liberty. They had adopted, | into the occupancy of these lands, a few years 











ledge is brought into permanent place and con- 
nection. An opportunity is offered, of real im- 
provement and expansion of the mind in these 
studies, in a simple, and unambitious, yet really 








NOTES ON IRELAND. 


“ Did you never hear of Kate Kearney? 
She lived on the banks of Killarney.” 


about $500 annum for a store three if he mistook not, the word ‘ Alliance’ in the name | wij] wi great improvements. In some cases 
stories high) 1 True, the onan rate of pee of that institution in preference to the word ‘ Union’ will witness a 


—Why? ‘Union’ would seem to imply a merging the process of eviction, h Jronct-nsoteuinar, 


the principal towns of Great Britain and Ireland | of individuality and of independent action, while | only to the victims but toevery benevolent mind, 
is very far below what it isin New York. This |‘ Alliance’ denoted the co-operation for a purpose | seems necessary in order to secure a title and to 
is true of Liverpool, Manchester, Edinburgh, | °f equal and independent minds [hear, hear]. 
Glasgow and Belfast. In the latter city, for ex- 
ample, very elegant cottages in favorable loca- | of the Alliance, how to increase the efficiency of the | fer of property and nothing of meum and (uum, 
tions, and having fine suites of apartments and | Alliance, was also under discussion here. The | insist upon retaining their miserable filthy hovels 
beautiful surroundings, may be had for a rent | British Alliance, however, makes itself active in | and their potato patches, in short upon “squat- 
of from $200 to $350. New York is the dearest | the cause of religious freedom upon the Conti- | ting” down evermore upon the soil, though they 
place in the world for rents, except San Fran- | nent; and its prayers and deputations have not | have no further lease, pay no rent, and oppose 
cisco,—dearer than London. But this fact alone | been without influence for the deliverance of the | all improvement as an invasion of their heredi- 
does not account for the great disparity between | persecuted. Is it not time that Christians of| tary rights. They can be ousted only by demol- 
Broadway and Sackville-street. Dublin is not | every name in Great Britain and America should | ishing their cabins over their heads. This state 
what once it was. The old Parliament House, | unite in a remonstrance against persecution that | of things makes the occupation of an Irish estate 
a stately building, of complicated architecture, | even tyrannical governments would fear as the perilous to an English landlord. Possibly Amer!- 
covering two acres,—and that yet retains in its | voice of the Coming Age? May not a public| can settlers might come in without incensing 
original form and with its original furniture and | sentiment be aroused that shall brand persecu-| the Tipperary boys; and I know not where a 
_—- m case — aes the Peers,—is con-|tion for opinion’s sake with the infamy with| more profitable investment could be _ “ 
usual remedies have v a Bankin; i ; sett ‘ ; i ts 1 
manufactured by usual methods j—but Wolfe | mere temporary relief. mete er the te my & House, and the clink of |which all civilised nations have branded the | lands and in agricultural improvemen 

Gin is manufactured “ by a process peculiar to | it is amimmediate and invariable specific; and it 
his own factory”—doubtless a chemical discoy 


make improvements. The wretched, degraded 
The topic so frequent in the American branch | peasantry, who understand nothing of the trans- 


the “ enoumbered estates” of the south of Ireland. 


once resounded the eloquence of Ireland’s noblest The state of the Continental churches engaged The lands are good, the climate is good, the title 
orators. Other buildings once used for national | much of the attention of the Alliance. Rev. G.| is perfect, and England offers » ready market 
purposes when Ireland had @ separate Parlia- | Fisch of Lyons, Rev. A. Racine Brand of Fon-| close at hand. Wool, flax, grass, grain, cattle, 
ment, are now alienated to the most common |tainbleau, and Rev. KE. Kratze of Berlin were| or esculents could here be raised as advanta- 
adoption in connection with the | Se¢ular uses. The reminiscences awakened by | present. 


Much attention was also bestowed | geously as in any part of the West. Will not 





meals, or when a sense of exhaustion | these edifices are painful to the Irish mind, and | upon the condition of Ireland, especially the re-| some speculators start a young America in Ire- 
ates its use, never fails to relieve the debility | the associations of their change are habitually | Jations of Popery and Protestantism, and the| land? 





- 











1852. 


ee 


At Cork you find yourself in 
gardom. It is a shabby city, al 
from Dublin and Belfast. Com 
mainly in English hands, and a 
of its business, as export, is the ¢ 
people of the interior to the U 
few buildings and streets it ha: 
tension to gentility—but it is a: 
and the houses generally betray 
streets abound in beggars. 

Cork has, however, one redee 
its beautiful Cove. An hour's 
river presents you with an ev 
rama of verdant hills, neat cotta, 
sions, old castles, terriced gar 
nooks that resemble lakes emb« 
of richest green ; and from the hi 
town you look upon a secure ¢ 
harbor, studded with islands a 
hills, affording quiet anchorag 

inviting the fisherman and the | 
sports to indulge their favorite 
of Queenstown, occupied to its: 
elegant rural residences, overlo 
steop brow the curious, compact 
town, facing the beauteous islar 
and commanding in either direct 
view of its graceful sweeps a 
shores,—aflurds one of the most | 
lovely views that land and water 

Queenstown--formerly the C 
presents within a small space a 
trasts of neatness and of filth as 
all Ireland. It possesses little 
visitor beyond the view from its 1 
nessed there a most gratifying | 
through one of the narrow stre 
row of boys arranged in a most 
and dressed in their best attir 
much like a Sabbath-school pri 
York. | found them quite com 
learned that they were pupils « 
school and were going up to Cor 
trial Exhibition, for whieh pur 
then reeciving freo tickets in ¢ 
names. They were a happy gr 
a bright, laughing face peeped 
shabby straw hat or a well-wo 
vealed the poverty of home. 

With all its shabbiness and beg; 
in the city and in its environs, 
abodes of comfort, of plenty, o 
Christian courtesy. It has also 
hotels. The (Queen's College is 
more elegant than that at Bolfa: 
after the same general model. 
national schools, if not hamper 
jealousies from without, will dif 
rating influence through beggard 

We have already seen enough 
ourselves well out of it, but sin 
good quarters fur the night, we 
eontentedly and proceed to Killa 


iiceceeennenen commen 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRES 
Boston, N 

Messrs. Eprrers :—The exciten 
by Mr. Webster's death continued 
Tuesday, the day of the Presid 
and has even out-ridden that : 
project is now on foot to raise 
scription @ permanent memoria 
The objects, as stated on the sub 
are first, a statue, or other mem« 
vices of Daniel Webster, and af 
fillment of his testamentary wish 
the preservation to his family of 
estate. Upon this property, it is 
there are certain incumbrance 
which it is proposed to remove. 
lished statement to the communi 
tee express tho belief > 

© That the people of Boston, a 
people of other cities and towns it 
will desire to have that estate p 
Webster left it; and that while it 
with Mount Vernon in the regards 
can, they will never suffer it to 
Mount Vernon in its condition and 

“ The grave of Danicl Webster is 
and within the house where he s 
contained all the striking memoria! 
which the affection and admiratio 
poraries delighted to surround i 
noble library; there stands the 1 
presented to him by the people 
there hang the pictures which e¢ 
negotiation and execution of the 
ington. Everything in and around 
eloquently and touchingly of Aim; 
the committee are right, when t 
the people of Boston will not alley 
to be dispersed.” 

The funds procured by the s 
be mainly and in the first inst: 
the rairing of a monument to his 
it is determined shall be worth 
of Webster. No sum is specif 
one is asked for and expected. 

The Literary Executors, apy 
Webster in his last will, viz. I 
George Ticknor, C. C. Felton 
Curtis, have given notice to all pi 
in their possession any of M.. W. 
letters, that they wish to receive 
copies, for the purpose of future 
some suitable form. Mr. Webst 
say, form a very considerable par 
lished writings. 

“ Many of them aro of great poli 


ical importance, and all of them e 
sonal history and character. While 
it is quite unnecessary to say to 


been honored by his correspondent 
right to publish the letters of a ¢ 
belongs only to those who repres 
undersigned, in order to prevent t 
scattered publication of Mr. Webste 
newspapers and other periodicals, 
give notice of the duty which th 
taken, and of their consequent leg: 
trust that all friends will feel no he 
mitting to their charge whatever 
Webster's they may possess; and 
will lose no time in preparing for 
pilation of such of these papers as 
for publication.” 


The public prints have been | 
lutions and tributes from publ 
names and grades. While altog 
to show how Mr. Webster's life 
with the public, and his influe 
itself into all departments of + 
these testimonials possess unusu: 
corporation of Harvard Colleg 
“their sense of the loss of a ms 
valuable in #0 many of the 
spheres of human occupation, w 
with the management of Harva 
overseer, for a period of thirty 
has secured to all American co 
ment of the rights conferred by 
proceed to pay him the followin 

“Leaving to others the comn 
services in public life, as a states 
matist, and in the more private, 
important position of a jurist, the 
it appropriate for them — ‘ 
applause it deserves, of chara 
and a man of letters,a classic writ 
mate orator. The discipline he it 
self, from his earliest youth, in the 
edge and skill in these departme 
culture, contending with, and ove 
thrown in his way by poverty, ob: 
and some natural tendency to self 
serve as an example, and his emi 
encouragement to the young, te 
and no opportunity for the cultiv 
ties they may possess, Mr. We 
powers were made available te 
country, and of mankind, by his. 

fulness in the use of them, from | 
at which anything is recorded of 
hour of his life ; and while his ta 
miration, the warmer feclings 0 
gratitude are excited by his de 
the highest purposes. The nob 
— of patriotism, truth and 
is convictions, is of immeasure 
memory will be cherished by ' 
whom he has been associate 
= who will know hit 
ngs they will owe to him.” 

At a meeting likewise of ¢ 
emy of Arts and Sciences, h 
Felton, in offering the reac 
that body, spoke in high eo 
Webster's classical attainm 
terest in the progress of scier 
studied the ethical and politi 
totle and Cicero, the poem: 
histories of Herodotus, Thuoy 
but the great Roman mast 





